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Wp, . There’s ealth of health in a . ard and 
7, fruit, but for y a health’s sake, be sure to ed 2 BIRD’ S 
Wy “Custard of absolute purity.” 


, creamy flavour is wad velation to those only 
Dm the queer taste i ine subst ee Besides, only in 
agri store 


fname 
Cus ange obta 
ae eficial for the childre 


: nourishment than ordinary Corn Flour. 


Ready Thursday Next. 


The bcok that wil tell 

you all about the new 

economical method of 
cocking. 


PAPER-BAG 
COOKERY 


Vera, Countess Serkoff. 


Price 6d. at all Booksellers; or 7d, post 
paid from A. F, SOWTER, 28 Maiden 
Lane, London, W.C. 


Analysis PROVES that 


PLASMON 
CORN FLOUR 


contains 49 TF#SMES more proteid 


Ordinary Corn Flour 0°3 % proteid. 
PLASMON =» WI. =, 
Blancmange in Perfection 
ada. packet. 


PLASMON 18 USED BY THE 
ROYAL FAMILY. 


CAPTAIN 
KETTLE 


. » in. . 
LONDON 
- see the. 


AUGUST 


PEARSON'S 
MAGAZINE. 


eR 


BEST CIGARETTE PAPERS 


—— 


minutes, or your money back. Avold 
headache powders”"—Kaputine is t!: 

eure, quick cure. 

Dr. Andrew Wilson says: “Wire ++ 

the Kaputines and found thm 
nothing at all likely to prove ww 


Sample freeto real sufferers for chemist 


KAPUT I 


Booed, (Seat EAS") 18 
—— ee 


Queen's Bd., Mancheste: 


LADIE: 


are without doubt the ce:' | 
ever offered fur Femaie Wis 
and Irregulari:ies | Tie y ar 
Safe, Sure and Speedy. Prix 
cover, 1/3 and 2/9; extra»: 


BALDWIN & Co Hero Dr 
Blectric Parade, Holiway. | 


FREE — ABSOLUTE: - 

This beaut ful le 

Signet King Free 

new catalegue.  ~ 

addresr, and PO ¢ 
1 


In mep of allages. Why uct write for 
and pet ts by the standard, seicntific 
BWERVOUS BXHAUSTION, 1.A¢ , 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARIt 0 


jenteeay. I send th 
Ly in plain en 


(clotted); absolutely pure; no presery« 
the most efficacious substitute for © 
invaluable for children and invalids. 4). 1" 
Zib.,4/4, free; supplied constantly to ' 
Cadogan, Pembroke, Sefton, Bund 
Lichfield ,&6.,-by 

Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe. 8.0 .D°*' 


pT : 
Our guerantee—your hecdache £9"° | 


GAUTIER’S FAMOUS f° 


“STO 


TRANSMISSION aT 
Boox Rarzs. 


No. 1100. 


880 PUFFS A MINUTE. 


Tre number of puffs which a locomotive gives 
in a given distance is overned entirely by the 
size of its driving whee For every turn of the 
wheels it gives four separate puffs, Thorefore, if 
the circumference of the driving wheels is 20 feet— 
which is‘about the average—and the train is going 
at fifty miles an hour, we get 880 puffs a minute. 

The congh or puff is due to the abrupt cmission of 
waste steam from the smoke stack. 

When there are more than eighteen puffs a 
second the human ear cannot distinguish them 
separately. 

A locomotive engine is such a common object 
that one rarely considers how wonderful a machine 
it actually:is. We think a good deal of a motor- 
car that does 10,000 miles a year and lasts five 
years, An ordinary locomotive's work is 20,000 
miles a year, and its life is twenty years. 

Thero was an engine on theeCreat Northen 
which completed four million miles in thirty- 
one ycars before it was scrapped. 

A train travelling at sixty miles an hour can be 
stopped within 120 yards. But enough power is 
lost in 80 doing to carry the train nearly fifteen 
miles over a level surface, 

_ A modern engine is so perfectly constructed that 
it does not lose more than thiee wecks out of a 
year in tho repairing shop. 


“GeorcE is to ask fathcr’s consent this after- 
noon. I feel very nervous about it.” 


“Are you afraid your father will not give his 
consent ?”” : 


{‘No; I'm afraid George won't turn up.” 


4, Rigpies “I see you are painting those old 
Artist : “ Yes, I am, but it’s no business of yours. 
Tastead of interfering with me you had better get 
on with your work.’ 
Rustic: “‘ Well, my work is to chop them down, 
80 hurry up with your painting.” : 


| “THE ‘OLD LADY’S’ GARDEN.” | 


* As safe as the Bank of England ” has become 
siroost @ proverb. But recent events have shown 
that the Bank is not quite as safe in its foundations 
*3 was generally supposed. One or two great 
cracks have suddenly appeared which necessitates 
the help of the builder. 

There are many curious things about the Bank, 
but among them how many know that it possesses 
a respectable garden? It is to be found just 
inside the Threadneedle Strect entrance, on the 
fa hand side. This old-fashioned garden has 
ountain in the centre, gravelled paths, and a couple 
of trees, the whole forming a quadrangle with the 
Bank building running all round. 

Its history is @ curious one. In reality this 
garden is the churchyard of the vanished church 
af 8t. Christopher-le-Stock, which used to stand 
where the Mansion House now is. One reason 
why the church was pulled down was because its 
ee completely overlooked the Bank, and it was 
es, ee it would be a danger to the “ Old 
; dy " if the church was occupied by rioters. This 
i, was not without foundation, for during the 
Ss igious riots of 1780 some of the rioters marched 

the Bank and tried to break in. 

ake Bank occupies the site of the entire 

aby of St. Christopher-le-Stock it is said that any 

aa man of the City can claim admission to the 

ie rds But, as a matter of fact, anyone who 

a “ue see it may do so during business hours, 

ar ih well worth a visit, if only for the fact that 
© most valuable garden in the world ! 


Money, 


, i> To ELEVATE.To Amuse. 


INTERESTG. . 


ee How do you tell those twin-sisters apart ? * 

Why, when you kiss one of them she always 

threatens to tell ma, and the other one always 
says she'll tell pa.” 


“Has Mr. Holdback proposed yet, Mabel ?” 
Not yet, but last night when I was nursin, 
little Dick in my lap, he went to the piano an 
sang : ‘I would I were a boy again!’ ” 


“ARE you dining anywhcre on Wednesday, 


Jones.” 

_ “No, old man, I'm not. Do you——”" 
“Then you'll be awfully hungry on Thursday, 

won't you?” 


“Last year,” said the champion liar, “I caught 
as fish weighing twenty-eight pounds 
“What a whopper!” exclaimed Briggs. 
m . Ab, the fish was a whopper, you mean? Yes, 
* No, I mean the story!” 


THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


“Man overboard !” the first mate yelled, 
*Twas echoed left and right, 

Both crew and skipper rushed to see 
The agonising sight. 


They gazed with awe-struck faces, for 
The victim couldn’t swim, 

Yet no one had sufficient sense, 
To try and rescue him. 


Until a gallant passenger. 
Who feared he'd rise no more, 
Dived straight into the briny deep 
And swam with him to shore. 


“TI must reward you somehow, sir,” 
The rescued man then said, 

“ For if it hadn’t been for you, 
I should have sunk like lead. 


“J am a dentist, very poor 
But will extract for you, 

Each tooth you have, quite free of charge, 
This afternoon at two!” 


“Do you mean to say that you know a sure 
way of making money by racing ?* 

“Yes. It never fails,” 

“ Do you buy tips ?” 

“* No, I sell them.” 


“T HEAR you gave up smoking last month. 
‘Didn’t it hurt you a bit ?” 

“Tt did for a week, but I’m all right now.” 

“What do you take to stop the craving for 
tobacco ?” 

“Tobacco. I’ve started smoking again.” 


“ Wittam FREDERICK, I’m sure it’s no good 
that keeps you in town when you should Le at 
home with your loving wife.” 

“My dear, Hons soit qui mal y pense/ you 
know.” 

“That's right, you monster. Abuso your own 
wife in Latin!” 

Customer : “ That meat I bought here yesterday 
was frightfully tough 1” 

Butcher : “ Do you know, ma'am, that the reason 
there arc so many poor teeth nowadays is because 
they do not have sufficient exercise 2’ 

ustomer: ‘ But that steak couldn’t be cut 
with a knife.” 

Butcher: ‘ Yes, ma’am. There fs some very 
bad cutlery on the market now. Try Sheffield 
steel, ma’am. Any orders?” 


"RKLY. 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 17, 1911. 


ENTERED at 
Sratiences’ iMat., 


THIS WEEK'S OFFER. 


LSO 
SPARKLETS 


We have pleasure in providing you with ancther 
of our bright new contests, which we have named 
“ Sparklets.” 
his competition, which is both simple and 
easy, is as follows: Wo give you the name of a 
topic. This week it is “ Bathe.” On this namo 
we wish you to make a scntenco of five words, 
each of which must contain a letter of ‘* Bathe.” 
Here is an example sentence, which must not be 
used, which will show you how to make your 
Sparklets: 

Bertie Alrays warTs Hot wel. 

You will sce at a glance that the Ictters of 
“Bathe” need not be tho initials of the words 
of your sentence, & fact which simplifies your task 
considerably. At the same tine Lue words of your 
sentence should contain the letters of “ Bathe” 
in their proper order. 

This week we guarantee to distribute £50 
amongst the successful competitors ; half of the 
amount available, which will be at least £25, will 
be awarded to the competitor whose “Spaz LET” is 
considered the best by the adjudicators, and the 
remainder will be distributed amongst those other 
competitors whose attempts come next in merit. 

Start now to “Sparklets. "You may win that £25, 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form, o# 
efit Be ted up the entry form, cut it out, attach toit a 
gustat order for airpenee, Pid place it in an envelope addressed to 


he Eviron, Pearson's Weekly, Hourietta Street, Loudon, W.E. 
: :. Mark your exvelopo “ Spacsiets No. 3°" 10 the top left-band 


One Penny. 


rner. 

are ‘All attempta must arrive on or before Thursday, Augus? 17th. 
&, Everyouc who enters must send a pystal ord.r for 6d. with the 
entry form. The #’.O. must be made payable to C. Arthas Prara a 
=. Lta., and must be crossed “@ Co.” in the mapper 
shownia this oxampte. The number must. be written 
‘ inthe space provided on the entry forma. Where one 
. P.O. of higher value is sont tu cover mor. thas: one 
attempt, the number of .O. must be written 


of idea will be taken into consideration. 
than one cf a Bparklet thus eelected by the adjudicators, tris 
half will be divi 

3. The remaining half wiil 
cators amongst those competitors whoee efforts show ment. 

8. Khe Filitor wall accept no responsibility in regard to the loss 

n-delivery of any altempt submitted. ; 

No Sreepanitena wili ve ente‘ed into in connection with the 
competition, and telegram 

10. ‘The published decisiv 
this understanding only- 


ENTRY FORM. 
No. of Postal Order 


+ will be ignored, ; 
n is final, and compctitors may enter oa 


SPARKLETS No. 2. 
een" 


BATHE. 


se a ————— -- - --- = —S=— 
T agree to abide by the decizion published in Pearson's 


Weekly?” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this 
understanding, and J agrec to abide by the printed cordstionse 


Signed 
Address 


vee oe aS 


CWA RAR eee err ee_—_e eee NA 
A COOD IDEA: When #:ndinz your Sparkiet, inclose @ 
contribution for the Freah Air F und, please! 


Watches, Pipes, and Pocket Scissors offered in this week's footiines. 
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the fablic Fye 


DOWN WITH THE PIERS ! 

Mr. AnrHur CrosFIELD, ex-M.P. for Warrington, 
told an odd little story the other evening $ an 
old fisherman who lived near Southport. ; 

ing the last General Election he was visited 
by a Liberal canvasser, who, knowing that the 
old man had always voted Liberal before, expected 
to have no difficulty in convincing him that he 
should vote Liberal again. To his surprise, the 
old man flatly ref to vote for the Liberal 
candidate. os is 

“But why?” asked the canvasser. You've 
always voted for a Aes ee Why have 

changed your mind so : 

** Well, it’s like this,” the old man explained. 
“T hear tell as it’s said t’ Liberals is goin. to do 
away wi’ all the piers in the country ; an’ if they 
do, wheer be I goin’ to land my fish ? 


THEN SHE’D GO. 

Tars week ex-President Roosevelt celebrates his 
birthday, and we will celebrate it right here, as he 
would say, by giving one or two stories that probably 
haven't hoo heard on “ this side.” 

One is about his schooldays. At some sort of 
prize-giving ceremony, young Roosevelt was put up 
to give a recitation. . 7 

“When Greece her knees in suppliance bent, 
he gg oT got no farther. 

A breathless audience waited to hear more 
about Greece. 

The future President tried again: “ When 
Greece her knees in suppliance bent.” 

But still the rest of it wouldn’t come. 

Once more he tried, and tried it slowly. 

“ When—Greece—her—knees——"” he 
stuck! Silence! Then came a helpful voice 
from the audience. 

“ Roosevelt, suppose you grease her knees again ! 
Then p’raps she'll go !"* 


HIS WIFE ESCAPED. 
Recently, Mr. Roosevelt told a story of one of 
his Riders, who, wherever they are, look to 
in the time of trouble. One of them 
from some place in Arizona. 
Colonel—I am in trouble. I shot a 
lady in the eye, but I did not intend to hit the 
lady ; I was shooting at my wife.” 


THE FATAL HAND. 
Anoruer of his Wild Western tales is about the 
man who was describing a game of ng ~ 
“ One-eyed Bones, on my right,” he said, “‘ held 
four kings and an ace. Two-fingered Schermerhorn, 
m my left, held four aces and a king.” 


wen you ?"? gasped the other, ‘what did you 
aold ?” 
“J, being the coroner,” replied the other, “ held 


the inquest.” 


A MISTAKE. 
Mr. Hatt Came is in trouble. It appears that 
fn a burst of mi asd trenlcansl ka ton waitin 


an article in which he says that “the Manxman 
cannot tell the plain, barefaced truth under any 
circumstances.” 

And the Manxmen, not unreasonably, are more 
angry than hurt; and one of them has told him 
that his statement is “ barefaced impertinence.” 


that the 
least he could do, after the neva was to 
round and congratulate the leading lady. &, 
when the curtain fell, he went behind and 
Mppet at the lady’s dressing-room door. 

The lady sent her maid to see who it was. The 
Se eee 

ow, the passage outside was rather dimly lit, 

and when the maid opened the door and = a 
strange-looking figure standing outside, she promptly 
ejaculated : “Oh!” in a tone of extreme surprise, 

ut the door, and returned to her mistress in a 
state of some bewilderment. 

“ Well,” asked the leading lady, “ who is it ?” 

“I—I scarcely know, pe ba ped the maid. 
Then, as a brilliant afterthought: “ Unless it’s 
the bearded lady /™ 


PEARSON’S 


: IGNORANCE. 

Krxo Atronso has been playing polo a good deal 
since he came over to a 

“ At polo his whole heart is in the game,” one 
of his friends remarked recently. ‘ While playing 
he is not. King of Spain. He is ‘ No. 2,’ obeying 
his captain implicitly, and on the order, * Push in, 
sefior, he presses his pony into the thick of the 


scrimmage. 
The King is always sttzacted, too, y ae es 
connected with machinery. Once, in Madrid, he 
sauntered into the railway station, and, finding a 
train getting ready to start, he climbed up Leside 
the driver and ‘‘ played about” with things for a 
few minutes. By the end of that time his hands 
and face were anything but clean, and just as he 


was swinging himself down from the engine an old 
lady bus’ up. 

ee Oe aan ge tain Peas ?” she 
as 


“T don’t know,” replied the King. 

“ Don’t — the aot lady ae Ron 
you ought to know. are i ; 
And she flounced away. ey 


Tue approsch Pcie malls «tery 
Sp eer roe 
“ Have you a doctor near this ?” he wanted to 


We 

“No,” replied the keeper ; “ no, sir, we hae nae 
doctors here.” 

“ Bless my soul! But what do you do if a man 
is taken ill?” 

“Oh, we gie him s dram.” 

“A dram—of whisky? But if that has ro 
effect, what then ?” 

“ Then we gie him anither dram.” 

“But you can’t go on giving him whisky !” 

“ Oh, weel, if the dram does nae guid, we 
gie him a third ; an’ if that disna cure him, he’s nae 
worth curin’ |" 


DONE ! 

Me. Joun D. Rockeretten, the Oil King, has 
just paid a remarkable tribute to his wife. 

But for her tact and sagacity, he says, he would 
be a poor man to-day. She has been his con- 
fidential adviser, and while her advice often ran 
counter to his own ideas, he admits that she was 
always right. 

Mr. Rockefeller has not a very large sense of 
humour (this remark has no connection with his 
reference to his wife), but one of his little jokes is 


worth repeati 
Sargent to paint you?” s 
to him. 


ing. 
“Why don’t you 
friend once su 

“No, no; I wouldn't like that,” the Oil King 
replied. “Tt would break my record,” 

* Break what record ?” 

“ You see, I’ve never been ‘done’ in oils /™ 


MAYBE! 
Nor ve: fosk ogo Me. Sokaldion nod oe 
® group of New ork business men, all of them 


millionaires, but none of them American-born. 

“ After all,” Mr. Rockefeller remarked, “ when 
one comes to look at it, you fellows are only 
intruders. None of you were born here. You're 
emigrants, and you're apt to forget what you owe 
us natives for letting you in.” 

‘* Maybe,” commented an Irishman tfully. 

‘e came 


bi be. But forget one thing. 
sath Lunecion With out farsa paid andl owe elothen ec 
our back, Can you say the same ?” 
HIS CHOICE. 
‘ Tatxrne about Americ&, one is reminded of the 


story that is going round about the American lady 
who wanted a rather expensive summer holiday 


this t fees 

* Jane," said her husband impressively, “I'd 
like to go this trip. I know you want to go; 
and I'd be to let you I mean, of course, 
Td be glad for your sake. ¢ the fact is I simpl 
can’t do it, Next week I have to pay up an LOU. 
for twenty thousand dollars, and I can’t spare a 
cent.” 

Jane looked him up and Jane looked him 


wn. 
“Very well, Josiah,” she said, “very well, If 
think the man who holds your I.0.U. can make 

it hotter for you than I can—very well!" 

She got her holiday, 


Week Expixq 
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oinl ? 


te 


| hats, e 


there is more than on» ‘ 
paragraph used the lonife will rarded to | 
Havsde shee anon ae wee 
The half-crown thi: 7 
16 Central Street, Ystrael, pod Ce 
WHAT FATHER SAID. 
(The Week’s sce Kt is Not Meant to 
yme. 
THERE was & young fellow named <; 
Who closed the door with a slam v 
His aunt said “ Dear me’” 
And his mother said “‘ Oh!” 
But his father—he only said “ Samuc] 1" 


CIRCLING THE DOTS. 
Herx is a Circle containing}Nine Dots. 
Waar you have 
to do is to draw 


Poster, 


three additior.al 
circles, insile the 
original one, so that 
each spot has a 
space entirely to 
itself. ° 


Solution Lilo. 
SPENDING Six. 
PENCES. 
Hay mects Bee 
and eays to him, 
“If you give me 
as much as I have in my pocket, I'll spend 6d.” 
Bee complies and Hay prs the 6d. 
Next Hay meets Sea with the same request as lie 
made to Bee. Again Hay spends 6d. 
Hay now meets Dee and puts the same request to 
him, and for the third time he spends 6d., but lias 


now ing left. How much he to start with ? 
Rita ‘ilsen 


A LOVE POEM. 
A vort with word-saving ideas addressed this 
poem to his sweetheart. Can you read it ? 
OLNUICR tre, 
¥ need I C Q less ? 
I'll never D V 8 from U, 
But end my cares with S, 
Solution below. 


A CRICKET ROMANCE. 

Sto Coacnem was a cricketer who played for 
Hay-cum-Clover; while taking on his bike a run 
he bowled a maiden over. 

He found she wasn’t injured; left his cycle in 
the thicket ; then, in the gloam, he saw her hon. 
They parted at the wicket. 

He called next day—a warm June mom— 
*twas good to be alive. His gig—quite new—)'.-t 
seated two ; they had a lovely drive. 

He thought with joy, “If I with her can cn!y 
make a match, I think for me ’twill really be a try 
brilliant catch. 

But when he called to see her pa—s''i", 
muscular, and stout—his ardent dreams gave }!\¢ 
to screams. Her ran him out / 

His hopes are dated, his front teeth smasic|, 
he’s fairly in the dumps. The dentist stands, with 
forcep’d hands—it’s time to draw the stumps ! 


Solutions. 


CIRCLING THE DOTS. 


Taxis diagram shows 
how it may be done. 


SPENDING SIX- 
PEN 


A LOVE POEM. 
Ox! Ellen, =~ I eee are true, 
Why need I seek you less? 
I'll never deviate from you 
But end my cares with s (caross). 


You have all heard that enchanting song, “ Alice, where art thou?” The young lady next door-— rt 


Waex. ENDING 
Ava. 17, 1911. 


Seaside gers 


Little Things to Remember wnen on Holiday. 


fost le go to the seaside at least once a year, 
probably for 2 fortnight, and not always to the 
same watering-place. It is a favourite way of 
spending one’s holidays, and yet, alth 80 
many people visit the sea, a certain num r of 
senside holiday-makers meet their death every year 
through accidents that might well be avoided. 

It is not only the city-dweller who suffers, but 
countrymen as well, because the dangers encountered 


The folly of taking a shor cut when out cliff-walking, 
There is @ path down the cliff at Point A, and another 
break: in the cliff at B. The holiday-maker determines to 
get from A to B by means pd the sands instead of along 

gets, , the danger of getting across 

from Oto D. If the tide be coming tn tt will reach point 

D before he does, and turning back he will find point 0 
covered and no way up the cliffs at W. 


on this kind of holiday are for the most part peculiar 
to the seaside, and ought, therefore, to be borne in 
mind by all. 

A very favourite amusement at many sea resorts 
is the walk along the cliffs, where you obtain 
the very finest air and also a good view of the 
briny, Thia is all right so long as you remain 
on the heights, but sometimes a break in the cliff 


Beware of seen” powsd that is regularly washed 
: y the sea, 

bag ‘8 an extremely dangerous point, which, however, 

i A man above will appear quite safe. It has no 

oundution and will pape priate A on to the rocks beneath 

tf he puts his weight on it. 


i one to climb down a rocky path to the sands 
Never dreaming of danger, the holiday-mak 
descends, and even when be ha reached ihe pes 
it ls possible that he may be in a death-trap without 
eek Ls ne oma picture shows what may 

. what has 
thoughtless seaside visitor’ + ore BOW: to the 
Here X has come down from the cliff by path A, 


Many @ holiday-maker has been driven out of his course 


ree ae by getting intoa treacherous current while 
taking a bean make inquiries abvut currents before 
the rower out by yourself on the sea, In this picture 
he wi on. to get to shove Z, but the current which 

at point Bwill carry him out to sea towards X, 


—plays it on the piano in three different keys for four hours each night. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


and detcrmines to walk across the sand to point D, 
where there is another path, B, by which he can 
ascend the cliff again. Phere are two things which 
he omits to notice, however, one is that the tide ts 
coming in, the other that tle cliff curves inwards 
to point W, like a bow. Tho incoming tide reaches 
yon C and D, driving X back on point W. Here 

e is caught like a rat in a trap. He cannot ascend 
the steep face of the cliffs; ho cannot get back to 
pane C; he cannot reach pcint D. How he wishes 

e had stuck to path ZZ along the top of the head- 
land 5 but it is too late now, and the unfortunate 
man is drowned ! 

But complete safety does not always exist upon 
the headlands washed by the sea, as you will 
understand by glancing at the second illustration. 
Where the overhanging ground is soft the constant 
lapping of the waters hollows it out, as shown in 
the sketch, until point Z becomes a danger-spot. 
A must not be rash enough to advance to the 
extreme edge, trusting his woight to Z, or the ground 
may give way, and he will be hurled on to the 
rocks beneath, with terrible results. 

There are boating accidents at the seaside every 
year because people will not realise that the sea 

not like a river. Young men hire a boat, and, 
disregarding the old salt’s advice ‘“ not to go too 
far out,” row away to whatever point on the 
compass suits their fancy, never giving a thought 
to such things as currents or the change of tide. 

In the third picture, the rower thinks he is going to 
reach the shore at point Z without the slightest 
difficulty, whereas, if he had taken the trouble to 


SST + — 
Tf you get a bite when fishing from scaweed-covered rocks, 

o not lose your head and jump to your feet in sudden 
excitement. If yowdo, you will probably slip into the sea, 
Here A has been sitting on the dry roc Bs hed, getiing a 
bite, he springs up. The two rocks below, however, are 
covered with slippery seawecd, and before he knows tt he 
ts in the water. 


inquire before going out, he would have learnt of the 
existence of thestrongcurrent. Whenheenters this 
current at point B his boat will be carried away 
towards X, and what follows will depend partly 
upon luck and partly upon his rowing muscles, 
In any case, he will have an unpleasant experience. 

Fishing from a rock would seem a safo enough 
amusement, but even the experienced inland angler 
may come to grief when he starts sea-fishing. 
In the fourth sketch, A haa been sitting on rock B, 
with his feet on the smaller rocks. He gets a bite, 
and starts up in his excitement, but the smaller rocks 
are covered with slippery seaweed, and before he 
realises it, he is struggling in the water, rod, line, 
and fish probably forgotten in the catastrophe ! 

Although not peculiar to the seaside, the footing 
of an angler by himself may here be mentioned as a 
holiday accident, and the last twosketches shows how 
this may be avoided. The first by slipping the 


When carrying fishing tackle the hook on the rod some- 

times slips upwards and fastens itself in the angler’s 

hand, These two wrinkles will avert that. The first 

shows the hook pushed into the reel catch; the second, a 
cork fastened on the end of the hook. 


hook into the upper reel catch; the second by 
carrying a small cork and slipping it on to the end 
of ths oaks If carried otherwise the line some- 
times slips through your fingers until the hook 
enters your hand, 


Mornsr: “May, that young man of yours is 
too forwerd. He must be sat upon.” 
May: “Leave that to me, mother. I'll see 
that he is.” 


“Do you know Ikestein, the great financier ?” 
“Oh, yes!” 

“ How long lave you known him ?”* 

“Oh, about tive years at fifty per ccot,”" 


_ 
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ROW HOODLERS HOODLE. 


This Art of Petty Pilfering is Practised by Steerage 
Stewards on Alantic Liners. 

Tae successful “ hoodlor” is a man who has 
not got a very high conception of what is called 
honesty ; he is a man who in some way has got 
rid of that troublesome part of our make-up known 
as conscience. 

Most men could no more “ hoodle” than they 
could command the sun to stand still. They would 
be ever in fear of detection, and norvousness 
would be their downfall. Yet thero are men on 
most lincrs who do “‘ hoodle,”’ and, to all appearances 
to good purpose. 

What, then, you ask, is ‘‘ hoodling " ? 

To be perfectly candid, it is a term used to 
describe the stowing away of food pilfered from the 
ship’s pantries for tho personal gain of the pilferers. 
To know that ships’ stewards do this may be a 
matter of wonderment to many, but if they knew the 
extent to which it is practised they would bo a great 
deal more surprised. 

It is the sheer “cheek’* of the “ hoodler™ 
which gets him through his ticklish business, 
Very severe measures are adopted to prevent 
pilfering. but it is so neatly done, and is so common, 
that detection is vory rare. 

Slips a Chicken Under His Apron. 

A dish of roasted chickens will be left in a con- 
venient place ready to go on to the carvers. A 
steward comes ale, “gspote” the chickens, 
stoops down quickly, slips one under his apron, 
and passes on his way as if nothing had happened. 
Dishes of costly fruit, too, which come out of tho 
saloons after a meal, have a way of disappearing 
during the journey from the saloon to the fruit 
cupboard. Oranges, apples and grapes go in this 
way. A iearcatly is left open while a pot is being 
filled with water, during the few moments that have 
elapscd a handful of tea has disappeared. 

Now arises the question of disposing of the 
“‘ hoodled ? goods, but this is the most simple part 
of the whole business. Shipping companies cannot 
afford to feed the passengers travelling stecrage in a 
sumptuous style. And it is to emigrants amongst 
the steerage passengers that the food is sold. If 
those peoplo have moncy they do not mind paying 
a little for luxuries, and the stewards soon “ spot’ 
& man with money. 

“ How'd a littlo bit of nice fruit do for her?” is 
& question addressed to a likely passenger whoso 


wife is feeling ill, and cannot relish the food pro- - 


vided ; it may be that the man himself is feeling 
out of sorts. Of course, a compact is arranged, and 
oranges, a few grapes or an apple or two are 
sinugeled into the sick person's bunk. . 

“Would you like an ounce or so of good ten? 
or “ Could you eat a bit of chicken if I could get 
it?” are questions that follow. The tea and 
chicken come along, and the grateful invalids pro- 
miso to keep the steward’s secret, besides tipping 
him pretty liberally for the pilf-red goods. The 
steward can also induce them to stow away for 
him a few things he hopes to dispose of later. 

Stolen Tea 3d. a Cup. 

All the rest is plain sailing. The whisper some- 
how gets round, and other passengers are supplied 
from the accumulated stocks. A willing market 
is found for cups of tea at threcpence ao time, 
Chickens bring as much as four shillings to a dollar 
apicce, Apples and oranges vary in price according 
to the health of the persons travelling steerage. 
In any case, tho careful way in which the pur- 
chasers keep theso transactions from leaking out 
is wonderful. Sometimes the “hoodlcr” is dis- 
covered. If ho is a good man, he is often only 
cautioned; somctimes he reccives disinissal, anil 
is arrested on reaching port. But the gains are 
considered worth the ris, and tie fraud gocs on. 

Some forms of “ hoodling ” are beyond contempt. 
It is semetimes discovered that the store of tea has 
given out, and if the passenger will not take some 
other drink he leaves tho table thirsty. This tea, 
which is short, has been “ hoodled,” and is after- 
wards retailed to the rightful owners at the prico 
already mentioned. 

Cheap oranges, too, are provided for the stecrazo 
by many companies. A great many moro of ticso 
como o ‘t of stores than sco the table. ‘These give 
out, and again the “ hoodled ” stock is brought out 
—for tho profit of the “ hoodler.” . 

A practised “ hoodler” often makes £5 or £3 
on one voyage, in addition to the tips he receives 


ws 
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The Story of a ’Bus Conductor’s Temptation. 
By A. G. GREENWOOD. 


“Cn'rgina Cross—BENnK!” bawled Ted Smith, 
stopping backward from the foot-board of a Unicorn 
motor -omnibus. ‘Ch’ring Cross—Manshun-’ouse— 
Ben !” 

His eyes searched the 


vements wu; 
rowing gloom id so. He climbed back, 
Ragatis the 


as id 
Teather li-pull, ing while the 
driver glared into his little look: oe sulky at the 


delay. 

Then in a moment Ted’s expression changed. In 
a second he was off the "bus helping a young girl to the 
foot-board with a cheery : 

“ Mornin’, Miss Sue!” 

‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Smith!” answered Sue, very 
demurely, but she flushed as she climbed the steep 
fron stairs and left Ted whistling shrilly with delight 
below. 

For a year he had helped her on to his 'bus in silence. 
Ted -was very bashful and Sue’s eyes very modest. 
Then a frost—which he blessed twenty times a da 
at least—made the roads slippery Sue had stumbled. 
Ted's ready arm supported her. 

The next moraing it had been ‘‘ Good-morning, 
miss!" from ahy Ted Smith and ‘* Good- morning, 
didn’t thank you yesterday—I was so startled. It 
was so kind and—clever of you!” from Sue Dent. 

Later on there followed stray snatches of conver- 
sation when he punched her ticket, then—so Ted 
asserted, but of course she did not believe him—hadn’t 
she told him that she went to St. Mark’s !—an acci- 
dental meeting in church, a litile walk, and after that 
the very normal course of a love-affair when two 


pore are very young, very hopeful, and very much 
ve, 


‘ed checked his whistling to collect the inside 
farces—it broke out again as he climbed upstairs— 
‘practically subsided as he handed out tickets to the 
outside passengers, and was absolutely stilled when 
as slowly as he could he took Sue’s penny and fumbled 
for her white ticket. 


and down, 


“Mother's a bit better, Miss Sue,” he volunteered |. 


fn almost a whisper. ‘I’m more gs than I can 
say. Only ’er bein’ ill’s a bit of a drag on a fellow. 
Since I met you I've bin wautin’ to save an’ o’ course 
that’s bin impossible. D'you know why I want to 
eavc—Sue ?” 

ler face was almost as red as his own. Her head 
drooped so that he could only see her hat. But some- 
thing in her eyes mado him say : 5% 

“You look worried, Miss Sue. Is there anything I 
can do?” 

She put her hands before her face. He saw a tear 
trickle down between her fingers and felt a pang at it. 

“Vd die if ’twould serve you,” he said ence . 

She turned to him impetuously. ‘‘ I’m a meee. you 
knew that. My accounts are wrong. I’m twenty shil- 
lings out, Mr. Smith—a whole pound, and I only earn 
fiftecn shillings a week. They—they’ll find out to- 
day—they must. Mr. Clegg goes through my books 
once a week. If he—thinks—I’ve "—she hid her face 
—‘‘ stolen it—I'd die!” 

Ted's jaws came together with a snap and his face 
looked grim. 
he’d dare!” he scoffed; ‘I'd speak to ’im 


if 'e did!” 

“ But they'll turn me out,” she said, almost whis- 
pering. ‘‘ Whether they tell me their suspicions or 
not, I should be penniless. I didn’t touch the money, 
Mt You needn't say that,” he sald 

“You n ’t say that,” ently, sto 
the ’bus for a ger to alight. a Anyone Li 
knows you couldn't credit you ‘ad if you swore you 
was guilty. You couldn't do it!” 

He ran down stairs, misery in his eyes, to shout: 

“* Benk—Benk—Ch’'ring Cross!” 

A daily passenger, an old gentleman who rode to the 
City every morning in Ted’s ‘bus, gave him a cheery 
‘**Good-morning!’” and wondered at Ted’s gloomy 
face and swollen eyes, i 

‘Ted couldn't bear te think of Sue going to face hard 
neon who might insult her, might suspect her, might 

iss her. It tortured him. Ho ran upstairs two 
steps at a time. “ They wouldn't turn you away ?” 
he asked wistfully. 

‘* Miss Kerley was only two shillings out,” she replied, 
Yr eyes brimming. ‘She's in a tea-shop now——” 

“ They'd *ave the 'eart——?” he began. 


-| you're the wrong way. Other 
Tor Pafsore What s hand world 


<1 have no heart!” she between her 
tooth. Ob, don’t worry, Ted. shouldn't .have 


told liad 

He had long been “ Ted” in her ey od but she 
had never him so to his face, had too shy 
to dare. His lit up, glowed, them grew sullen 
and furious again as he slowly descended to take the 
pence of the passengers inside, 

So they would turn her away. “ Fares, 
Jobs were few and far between; what a 4 
would have to find another. “‘Tuppence, sir—: { 

he was so pretty—oh, {t wasn’t fair! “No, miss, 
side of the road 
it was! 
could have helped her, could have shown he was truly 
her friend, could have eaid “ You'll accept a loan from 
me, Miss Dent?” Could have pleaded afterwards, 
“All I've got’s youre—won't you ‘ave it?” Then 
she might—‘ Yes, sir, terrible cold for the time of 

r. ”? 


The old gentleman smiled at Ted, saying : 

“A I’ve nothing smaller.’ 

Ted put it in his mouth—a bad habit he was trying 
to hrmak himself of, for Sue had pointed out its dangers 
—he counted out the passenger's change, walking 
gingerly afterwards between the rows of knees, standing 
staring out over the brass hand-rail, with unsceing 
eyes fixed on the following traffic. 

If his mother had been fit, he would have saved a 

nd by now—more. And as it was he literally 
hadn't a y- He shut his eyes, shaking his head 
fiercely. Then his chill fingera went to his mouth, 
taking the shilling. He was about to thrust it into 
his pouch when its weight made him glance at it. 

His heart bountied, ving him c' then romp 
on, sending pulses of burning blood over his tingling 


7: 
is fi held a sovereign. 

He had only to turn round, to explain to the old 
man, had only to do the commonplace honest thing. 
But he ted. This sovereign, so strangely, 


opportunely sent, could save Sue. He saw her 
miserable eyes, her little shrinking bowed shoulders, 
realised the fear and the horror in her heart. 

He hesitated. 

It was enough to weaken him. He could repay the 
old gentleman later on, pinch and ecrew till he saved 


WHO WANTS A SMALL FARM ? 
and an easy 


petition on oe is go 


potigres rf and three pens of prise 
Swie, in 2ddition to 41 © week for B2 


woeks. 

ee of the com: tion will 
be fe in this week's SMALLHOLDER, 
One Penny, every Thursday. 


the money. The old fellow woulin’t miss the coin; 
he was rich—gold-mounted umbrella, heavy watch- 
chain, the solitaire diamond ring on his little finger 
age him to be that. Yet pric Ted, shaming 
, making him tremble, came the voice of his man- 
hood, twenty-three years of honesty, of seorning even 
deception, And this was theft—he didn’t, he couldn't 
disguise the fact—he could argue it was only borrowing 
the money, but ‘‘ You're thieving— thief thief !”’ gang 
the humming engines of the motor-’bus, 
He wavered standing there—argued that Providence 
would not so gangs come to his rescue, to Sue's 
rescue, only to tempt and tantalise him. 
meant to do this t 


And in tlhe ond be face white and shining, he went 
ewiftly upstairs and whispered : 

“T love you, Miss Sue—let me explain to-night. 
Please take this—oh, it'll make me so heopy 1” 

He drop: the sovereign in her lap, turning and 

ownstairs, and he avoided her when she 

hted, to the far end of the inside of the "bus, 

jer leather thong of the bell to re-start the 

bus without noticing ber hesitation or going to her 
assistance. 

“You don’t look well, conductor,” eaid the old 
gentleman, affably. 

“TI don’t feel quite the .” admitted Ted, and 
he felt that the letters T H I.E F. must be glaring in 
characters of fire upon his brow. 

‘Let me have a look at you. I’m a doctor—here’s 
my card,” continued the passenger. ‘‘I’ve travelled 
with you nearly a couple of years now and I’ve never 
seen you look so seedy. Mind you come and I'l! 
see what I can do for you.” 

Ted took the visiting card, his lips trembling, his 
eyes averted. Great heaven, would he never be able 
to look another man in the face again ? 

And as the day wore on he knew he could not bear 


He was 


aan sense of gulls the feeling that he was uy. waa 


“They enticed him wh the - 
y mo at yard, commeate! |, j:! 
pea bese ts refused to let him take his ‘b::, a 

ered him abruptly to see the company’sduc: 

But only one doctor in the marl could ex Voy 
Smith. Only Dr. Davies, whose card the shu\.:-. 
ductor held—it was his mind, not his body, wi, :, . 
diseased. - oo, 

Confession was his only remedy, the only i-/; °1 
which could touch his The doctor was in, vat 
engaged, when Ted inquired for him. ii 

jp and down the waiting-room wandered i |»: 

staring bloodshot eyes full of shamed resolui. 

He was shown in. 

“Sir, I’m not ill!” he jerked. 
—will you hear me?” 

The doctor nodded. His face chanved u:.) ; 
pursed up. his lips as Ted told his story. 

“Where d’you say she’s employed?” he asi., 
abruptly. . 

Ted gave the name of the firm. Dr. Davies on.j 
the telephone book, mes their number, ani. | 

“Is Miss Dent in? Yes? Sheiss tt 
Ask her tocome to me, Dr. Davies, 5 Jerisihen: oi: 
fo her lunch hour. Tell her I wish to sce her! 4 
a Mr. Edward Smith. That's right!" 

Then he hung up the receiver, turning to T.}, 2] 
staring at him curiously. 

“Tt hurt you to take that coin?” 

“*T’d die to save her pain!’ eaid Ted. “i134 [~ 
I'm too much of a coward to make a gool .: «+t, 


“Tm not iil, 


‘“*T prefer to say you're too honest,” said the ds tur 
drily. ‘You've been punished already, but im 
afraid there’s worse, far worse, in store for you. 

‘The p'lice ?” gasped Ted with dry lips. = Mics 
you, sir?” 

“D’you think ['m a fiend?” queried the duit 
testily. ‘You're a fool, Ted Smith. ‘ihe joi ¢ 

to do with honest fellows. No, thi-cs 
something else. I missed that coin about balf-nicleut 
before you came. I had been to ono or two... 
I was worried about it. I couldn't think wh [ 
had changed ft. You see, Ted Smith, im 2/1 
little Miss Susan may get into trouble when 6.0 1a. 
cludes the coin in her till It was foisted on to 19 
~~ night. I was taking it to my bank—it's couatu- 
e ” 

“* Counterfeit!” 

Ted’s lips framed the one word and no more. E39 
stood stunned, staring at the doctor with baci 
eyes. Then at last drawing a dcop, painful brous, 
he said jerkily : 

“They'll think she did it for the purjse--101 
‘er woree of a cheat! What’ll she thins 0 ec: 
Oh — it’s what think 0° ‘er/  Viitle Su. 
and them ’er thief an-——!_ I wish F wis te 
afore I got ‘er into this. I tried to ’elp hier. 1 ovis! 
crook [t's my fault, my punishment. 101 raver it 
‘ad bin the p'lice. I'd rather bin arrested an! liked 
up an’ she safe!” 

“T don’t doubt she’s had a bad time,” sail the 
doctor slowly. ‘‘ But of course I can clear the miter 
u ” 


Ted sank down on a chair, burying his fice i: his 
oh breaking down, dry, soundless s.')3 6. sing 


The clock ticked on fn silence. Dr. Davies veut to 
his writing-table. His boy came in. 
“‘ Miss Dent to see you, sir.” 
“Show her in.” _ 
She appeared at that moment at the docr. “Hes 
tier —teee's been an accident! Ob, «ir, waits 
happened to him?” 
e doctor shook his head. 
Tell me, the sovereign——” ; 
“You know ?’” She was staring at Ted. hicr (ont 
coming and going. “I—I made a mistake. i'er 
the accounts were right, after all I've got !t sae 
to give it him back.’ sch 
‘ed lifted his haggard face, standing up, such re'ic 


“ He's well--in |) ly. 


such joy in his cyes that she burned rosy red. 
“Forgive an interfering old man,” said the ante 
pendix. “You're fond of him, dear? Fond cavu, 
marry him?” 
“ Yes!” 


without shame. “y 
morning, after yout 
t he—he ws3 


She sald the word fi 
knew that when I suffered 
m I"—she shivered—‘‘ I thought 
dead! It’s been—torture!” wate 

“Give me the sovereign,” the doctor directc!. : 
dear, you've got » man who couldn't be disso: 
if he tried, a man incapable of deceit. I thin’ sou 
very lucky.” He palmed the coin skilfully, priv! '9: 
another “There’re some t!.in-3 4 

Smith,” he added, * tha!» °° 
of them. There're other things she needut ! i 


the same way as the one I gave him this mort) 

That was all she ever knew, fut Tdoubt if Dr. I's “ 
did wisely, for though she couldn't love Ir! i -° 
abe had not loved him less if she had known all. 


I want to stop her. What is the best way I can do it? Don’t be brutal. = f 


’ 
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SOLVE THE PICTURES 


THAT WILL BELOW. 
PAY YOU. | £200 Offered in Prizes. 


Have you started our new Picture Puzzle competition yet? If not, 
begin at once to-day. Below we give you the sixth set of pictures. These 


THE 
HOLIDAY 
GAME 


1st Prize - £100 
2nd ” * £25 
sd, «6s |CO £10 
3 Prizes of £5 each 
59 ” £1 ” 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS, 


illustrate the names of the proprietors of certain advertized articles or of 1, Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry forms. : 
the articles themselves. What we wish you to 2, When you have filled in the names on the entry form, sign your name and 
do is to study these pictures, and try to find EXAMPLE PICTURE. address in the space provided, cut out the cuiry form, ‘and keep it carefully 


out the name of the article or of the pro- 
prietor which each ropresents, For instance, 
the small example picture represents Camp 
Coffee (the name of an advertised article). 

The pictures have been selected by the Fditor as 
being, in his opinion, the most suitable to r present 
the articles or proprietors intended; but he 1s open 
to conviction, and to prevent tho possibility of an 
imperfectly considered decision he will have the 
assistanco of three members of the staff to help him 
in determining which are the best solutions. : 

The Editor will give his decision aft2r all solutions 
have been carefully considered and discussed. 

To the competitor who submits the greatest 


beside you until the date for sending in is announced in Pearson's Weekly. 


8. Another entry form with differcnt pictures will appear in Pearson's Weetly 
next week, 


4. To the competitor who snbmits the greatest number of solutions (one solution 
for cach picture) which, in the opinion of the Editor, are the bast, a prize of £100 
will be awarded, ‘Tbe remaining prizes will be awarded according to merit. 


5. Inthe event of atic between three or more competitors for the first prize of 
£100, there will be set_a competition amongst the tying competitors in which 
the prize will be awarded to the competitor whose reply, in the opinion of the 
Editor, after consideration and discussion, ia the best, After this has been dons 
the smaller prizes will be allocated. 


6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-dclivery of 


number of solutions which, in the opinion of C mp Coffee. any attempt submitted. 
the Editor, give the best names to the : 1, No correspondence wi!l be entered into in connection with the competition, and 
tures, a prize of £100 will be awarded, and the remaining prizes will telegrams will be ignored. 


ic’ 
Ee distributed according to merit. 8. Th ‘ ston d tit ti this understandin 
Another set of pictures will appear in Pearson’s Weekly next week. oi . published decision is final, and competitors may enter on z 


Cut across here. 


=@ 


yyy PPIs ye” 


Copies of last week's “P.W." (August Bank Holiday Number) containing all the previous 
pictures can be obtained through your newsagent. Price 2d. 


~~ 


“Don's you think it’s very strange that Borrow| “Nora, you told Mr, Spoonamoro I was not at) “Tum X-ray will go through a man’s head, 


doesn’t pay me the £10 he owes me ?” home, did you?" There's nothing els> quite so penctrating, is there ?’’ 
“No! I know Borrow. I should think it very| ‘‘I did, Mise Carpenter." “I don't know. Have you ever heard Mia, 
strange indeed if he did ! ** ““ And I suppose he left {n a towering indigna- | Squaller sing ?”’ 
a ay anaes: tion?” , Ty Ree ie 
You may laugh at my cooking, Horace, but; “No, ma’m; he left in a motor-car!" TRAVELLER : Can I catch the Birmingham 
Fe Lang says he thoroughly a preciates it.”’ : express ? ; 
Yes, I know. But te Tooke at it from a pro- “My husband received a note to-day in a woman’s Porter: ‘* It depends how fast you can run, sit. 
essional point of view. He's going to be a doctor.” | handwriting.” It’s got nearly three minutes’ start.” 
ti ———. “ Did you opsn it ?™ ; . 
Do you think you will like married life os “J did not. And what is more, I left him by ** Waar are you in such a hurry about ?”* 
well as you do your club, dear ?”” himself to read it at his leisure.” “Promised to meet my wife at three o'clock 
“ Yes, quite sure, darling.” “ Don’t you worry over it?" ; down at the corner.” 
" Are you £0 very fond of your club ?” “No, but I think he does, It was from my “ Well, there’s no hurry. It isn’t nearly four 
Not very, darling.” dressmaker," o'clock yet.” 


I will sive ten briar pipes for the best ways. Mark postoards “Alice.” (See page 203.) 
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OUR SERIES OF REMARKABLE DISAPPEARANCES 


he Jost 


a 
He had Vanished for Ever. 


Ox Saturday, November 25th, 1809, about noon, 
® carriage with two travellers arrived before the 
door of the principal inn at Perleberg, a little 
German town situated on the main road from 
Berlin to Hamburg. 

They gave themselves out to be merchants 
travelling on business, and their ports, which 
were quite in order, agreed with these statements. 
Nevertheless, the people at the inn, the landlord, 
his wife, the grooms and maid-servants, quickly 

amongst themselves that the new-comers 
were other than what they professed to be. 

The younger of the two more especially, it was 
noticed, carried himself as one born to command. 
His attire, also, was of the richest description. 
A long cloak, sable-lined, was wrapped closely about 
his tall form, and when he accidentally allowed this 
to flutter open slightly on entering, sharp eyes 
noted the gleam of a jewelled order on the breast 
of the grey frock coat he wore underneath. 

Another strange circumstance! Soon after their 
arrival the younger man sent for the commandant 
of the town, who arrived grumbling. The tone of 
this official, however, changed to one of profound 

after a brief private interview, and he 
presently ordered two sentries to mount guard over 
the inn as long as the strangers remained there, 
How He Vanished. 

These men had a long wait, for it was not until 
nine o’clock that night that the two travellers were 
ready to resume their journey. It was then pitch 
dark, but there were quite a number of people 
standing round the inn door to see them take their 
d , and some of these carried lanterns. 

‘our horses were harnessed to the carriage, and 
the tall stranger, as was the usual custom amongst 
travellers in those days, walked around them to see 
that all was in order—no straps loose or an of 
that sort. ge on Mil = secure, he then 
went towa! C) leading pair of 
horses, which were being held by an ostler hentia 
a lantern, 

This the man raised aloft as the other approached, 
in order that he might see the better. tt threw a 
yellow circle of light on the ground. 

The tall r advanced to the centre of this 
shading kin Spas wiih, Sin sight band ail pouring 
shadi eyes is right h rin; 
into the darkness beyond as if his attention | cad 
been attracted by something there—some unusual 
sight or sound. 

The little knot of spectators eyed him curiously. 
But he took no notice of them ; nor did he, indeed, 
once glance behind. Instead, as if impelled by some 
mysterious, irresistible force, he walked slowly, 
reluctantly out of the circle of light round the 
horses’ heads into the darkness beyond—and was 
seen no more, 

They Searched all Night. 

For a space of perhaps a couple of minutes 
the idlers round the inn door remained stationary, 
pl eee his cpa Then first one, and then 
another, urged a e misgiving, moved awa: 
in the direction he As pathy making, calling. : 

Presently someone ran into the inn and shouted 
to the missing man’s companion, who had been bus: 
there with some final packing arrangements. He 
et once rushed out in t alarm, and, after vainly 
joining in the search for some time, he went and 
informed the commandant, who had meanwhile 
retired to rest. 

That official fmmediately arose and dressed 
himself, however, on hearing the news, and also 
roused from their sleep the four bailies, or police- 
men, that the town These were joined 
by many of the inhabitants, and the 


was 
continued all night, but without avail. 

Next morning the commandant dispatched three 
couriers with sealed dispatches to Courts of 


London, Berlin, and Vienna. 

A week or so later Perleberg was in an uproar. 
High ape and military officials from all three 
eapitals arrived in hot haste, with their suites and 


“Hey diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle, an aeroplane flew to the moon.” 


¥ Arbassador 


One Minute he was Eyed by a Knot of Spectators, the next 


escorts. Soldiers, gendarmes, secret service 
agents, swarmed everywhere. 

Only then did it leak out that the 
man was none other than the 
Hon. jamin Bathurst, a kinsman of 
Lord Bathurst, and an Envoy Extra- 
ordinary of the British Government. 

He had been upon a secret mission to the 
Court of Vienna, and was, when he dis- 
appeared, on his way back to England bear- 
ing confidential information of the utmost 
im ce. His companion was merely a 
courier, whom he had engaged in Vienna to 
accompany him on the road home. 

The affair now assumed a most sinister 
Practically all Europe was at this time under the 
heel of Napoleon. Mr. Bathurst had been to 
Vienna to try and induce Austria to join with 
Germany and England in effec his overthrow. 
Natarally it was most important for Napoleon to 
know whether his mission had been successful. The 
Pr abaec hyd obvious. The missing man had been 

Napoleon’s agents. 

Ot Sees thks aor meats conjecture, but con- 
siderable colour was lent to it soon afterwards b 
the discovery of Mr. Bathurst’s trousers in 
near the French frontier, not very far away from 
Perleberg. They were found by a gipsy woman, 
and in one of the pockets was a letter in Mr. 
Bathurst’s handwriting. Further examination of 
the garment revealed two bullet holes. 

The Coat in the Sack. 

Another find! German police, searching the 
inn at Perleberg, came upon what they took to be 
the missing man’s fur-lined cloak. It was discovered 
hidden in a sack that had been thrust under a pile 
of logs in the wood-cellar. 

ection, nid that the garment belonged to 8 

at the t to a 
pe merchant, who had left it behind as security for 
an unpaid bill; and this story seems to have 

ted, although the cloak was sey ag identified 
the conties ts tbs vas wore y his master. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Bathurst’s wife, 
by a male escort and a number of 


directions; and one 


up from a neighbouring field. 

hrew Herself at Napoleon's Feet. 

This, of course, did not help, and finally the 
distracted wife posted to Paris and threw herself 
at the feet of the Emperor Napoleon. He received 
her kindly, but assured her in the most solemn 
manner that he knew nothing whatever concerning 
her husband’s disappearance. 

In vain! From that day to this the mystery has 
never been cleared up. 

The theory has been advanced that the unfor- 
tunate gentleman committed suicide. But if so, 
what became of the body ? Another theory is that 
he was lured away and murdered by the eldest son 
of the innkeeper, a man of admittedly bad 
repute. This fits in with the of the fur-lined 
cloak, alleged to be his, in the wood-cellar of the inn. 
But there are circumstances that militate strongly 
against this explanation. 

On the whole, therefore, the explanation first 
advanced, namely, that Mr. Bathurst was kidnapped 
by French secret service agents for the sake of the 
dispatches Looe ae the most likely 
one. Napoleon did do su i 

There was no particular difficulty in laying hold 
of Mr. Bathurst as soon as, in the dark November 
night, he had — outside the circle of light 
thrown by the ostler’s lantern. He would then 
have been instantly thrust into a read 
carriage, and in all probability conveyed forthwi 
across the frontier to the not very distant fortress of 
Magdeburg. 

And in this connection {t is worthy of note that 
in 1861 there was found in a secret d beneath 
this grim old fortress-prison the skeleton of s man, 


tall and well-proportioned, as was Mr. Bathurst.- 


The hands were fastened together at the wrist, the 
feet at the ankles, and there were indications that 
the unhappy individual had died while undergoing 
the torture of the rack. 

Next Week: ‘’ The Lost Lady Doctor.” 
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QUA KNOWLEDSE Test; 


Six More Half-guineas Offe 

Readers this Week. °° 

AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 37, 

() IN FORMA PAUPERIS. 

The prize of 10s. 6d. has been awarded to D. ‘T+ : 

8 9. Baffin Sireet, Dundee, for the followii.g er,’ 

The constitution of the country is so 4 
that the law for all purposes is the same to ric!, a), |; 

Money allows the rich to sue or defend at will, 


} 
. 


the poor, but he can, pleading poverty, si «.- 


forma pauperis,” which relieves him of ail costs, 
@) SHOWING THE WHITE FEATHER. 


this phrase is got from the c:.' 
As the cock may unexpectedly reveal its uni. 
nature by e tell-tale white feather, a person, » - 
former reputation for fighting ability, : 
cowardly act, reveal his excessive timidity of n.i:; 
(3) PROLETARIANS. 

The 
17 Fairleigh Terrace, Downs Road, Enfield, who 
as follows: 


Proletarians are the poorest class of citizens. 1: ' 


Servius Tullius those Romans who kad ro «: 
property to contribute to the State but their ; 
or offspring, were called proletarii. Frenc!) : ' 
economists adopted the term to denote t! +) 
poor citizens, and German and English writ::; 
since followed. 
@® TUE EVIL EYE. 

The ize-winner, A. Dobbing, 
Lightcliffe, thus defined the above term ; 


One of the means by which witchcraft im: -.. 


itself on the ignorant and superstitious was tiv : 
of the Evil Eye. A witch thus possessed was t.. 
capable of inflicting serious injuries by a lool, + 
was magi 
Eye is not quite dead yet. 
(5) MASON AND DIXON'S LINE. 
The attempt selected as the best read as follow:, . 
was submitted by H. Harding, Clutton, Bristol 
This term is often used in United Sta ; 
to indicate the general division, before the Civi! 
between the free Northern States and the slave 


Southern States. Strictly, it is the bouncary . 
Maryland drawn by 2). .2 


between Pennsylvania an 
and Dixon in 1767 to settle disputes. 
(©) HOMERIC LAUGHTER. 

H. D. Evans, 21 Kerry Road, Newtown, -— 
Wales, contributed the winning explanation, + 
was thus expressed t ; : 

“ Homeric Laughter ”’ is a term used with r/ 
to that loud and uncontrolled laughter whic! 
person or number of persons on the occurr.: 
some ludicrous epi 


prize in this contest was won ty FE. J. 1): 


Aighiand ¥.?: 


fascinating. The belief in the |. 


“unquenchable ” laughter eo often charactcri::< : 


the heroes of Homer, the Greek epic poct. 


YOUR POSTCARD, PLEASE! 
Every week I am giving 
guineas. 
You think you stand no chance in a compe’. 
titions are too difficult ? Sonie s 


this competition I am stasis t 
am 


You find com: 
admit.. But 
ua to tell me what you already know. 


six half-guineas. Vo 
have the opportunity of winning one of thesc' 1 


to “fink. 


ave 


e. It originates frem | « 


‘or your information I am willing to give you |. 


guinea. Simple enough, isn’t tt? 


Look below. There you will find half-a-dozens ° 
or You know some of them, don't +) 
Well, pick on any one of the expressions you 


(2). rolling (political). 
3). 8 ites. 
{3 ncle (pawnbroker). 


(5). Injunction (legal). 
(6). Pandora’s Box. 


I want all my readers to enter this s: >-° 


knowledge test. 

First of all write the word or phrase you ©! 
on the back of a postcard, and put your expla’: 
in as short and precise a way 48 you can—:0 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and = 
your name and address. 


You may send in your explanation of all the *) ; 


you like, but each must be written on 4 fej’ 
teard. 


Pe a) Bese 
ddre our postcard to the “Test Eur 
: : We Henriette Street, London, Mes 


Pearson's Weekly, 17 mi 
to arrive not later than Thursday, August lit is 
may send all your err for this competiilv 
one envelope, provided it is addressed as above. 


ow 


% 


> 


ute “Lads and Lasses’ Spend Their Suramer 
How the F ny 


LancasHire is going away. For the next few 
weeks you will come across silent mills and deserted 
towns. Factory chimneys will send forth no 

* Knoeber- ” will skep on of a 
e > a will rattle across the 


the machine 
may be he mak: appointments for one or 
other of the long-looked-for days. 

They Like Scottish Lads. 

A weaver who is going to the Isle of Man calls 
from her loom to a workmate to say that she will 
be at a certain point in Douglas at a certain hour. 

If the workmate happens to be a youth, which 
is probable, the girl warns him to be there in timo 
lest a Scotsman should beat him in tho race for 
her favours. Manxland is a popular place with the 
laddies from beyond the Border, and they are 
popular with many of the Lancashire lasses. 

A spinner, barefooted and peri informs 
a colleague in a loud voice that he will be pleased 
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to see him one Me the holiday week at 
“Buckingham Palliss.* This means that the 
spinner is taking a trip to London and wants 
re to know it. 

“Don’t swank, Tom,” a chum hollers out. 
“ Waay all know wheer tha’rt gooin’, lad.” 

And Tom subsides. 

A man with an eye to business who has been 
to the metropolis on two or three occasions is 
seriously suggesting to @ party of young fellows 
that they pay his expenses in order “that they 
may be sure of a competent guide. He says he 
knows all the sights, understands the various 
services of omnibuses, can take them to the cheapest 

ing-houses and restaurants, and can guarantee 
them a splendid time. 

“It’s impossible to loyse (lose) me i’ Lundun, 
lads,” he says weightily. “* Aw know it ev’ry inch.” 

With a few knowing winks he offers hints as 
to how they must conduct themselves in town if 
they wish to be “ saafo fra pickpockets.” 

He Telis Tall Ta es. 

“ Saay nowt (nothing) to nobody,” he adds, in a 
mysterious whisper. ‘“ That’s alts “my gaame. 
T’Lunduners think thay’re fly (sharp), but thay’re 
not fly enough fer me, lads. Trust me.” 

And then he describes a few of London’s wonders. 

“*Otels bigger'n fact’ries,” he says. ‘‘ Yo should 
see ’em, bi gum!” 

From what he tclls his listeners it appears that 
the Strand is about seven miles long, that the Tower 
is next door to the House of Commons, that St. 
Paul’s is somewhere in the vicinity of Charing 
Cross, and Flect Street in the East End. He can 
take them, he says, to the exact spot where the 
Jack the Ripper murders were committod—just 
off Piccadilly, and if the same policeman is on point 
duty at Ludgate Circus as was there last year 
twelve months he is sure to tell them what is best 
to see at the theatres. 

But if there is a good deal that is humorous about 


ee 


° 
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the preparations for a Lancashire holiday, there is 
much also that calls for admiration. It offers a 


helpful lesson in thrift—a telling demonstration 


of the fact that if you look after the ponnies the~ 


pounds will look after themselves. 

Most ple have saved a little. They realise 
that a holiday is a necessary thing, and they 
eg for it. Money pours out of the savings 
anks in a steady stream. And most of it 
represents weekly contributions of a few pence 
at a time, or a fow shillings. 


Landladics Can’t Cheat Them. 

Unlike the average Londoner, the average Lancae 
shire piper and his wife do not deliver themselves 
into the hands of the seaside landlady altogether 3 
they take much of what they will need from home— 
eggs, bread, tea, sugar, and s0 on. Also, the wife 
pone out every morning and furchases the joint 
‘or the dinner and hands it to the landlady to cook. 
They enjoy themselves, but they are careful not to 
waste anything, and they do not believe in the 
landlady being subjec to the temptation to 
make a little out of the stores. 

There is the following week to think of too—the 
week that will be wagcless. For, of course, the 
operatives are not paid for holidays. Before a 
Lancashire family goes away to the sea or the 
country enough money is put by somewhere to 
buy a week’s stock of provisions when they return. 

e Lancashire housewife looks ahead at holiday 
time the same as any other time, and she would find 
no pleasure in the fincst trip in the world if, when 
she returned home, she had to “ screw,” as she puta 
it, in order to get over the next few days. 

Years ago there was a good deal of borrowing in 
Lancashire for the holidays, and moneylenders 
found it their busiest season. But it is not so 
now. The danger of the strike and the lockout 
—always present—has taught Mr. and Mrs. 
Lancashire that the best friend is to be found 
iu the pocket. 


LUGGAGE SENT BY WIRELESS. 


The daily papers tell us that before long it may be possible to dispatch goods by electrical waves just as messages are sent by wireless 
meth 


telegraphy. How the new 


You would simply ‘wireless’ 
your luggage from your 
frown house — 


cna Ss 
Zo 


Overhauling baggage 
ara wireless starion, 


MEAN A FIFTY 
POUND Finn? 


That is a new beginnin§ to the old nursery rhyme. 


“SS 


Can you 


od will be worked we cannot say, but our cartoonist has illustrated some of its advantages and disadvantages. 


—when you 
cant pay your 


hore! biil. 


< rte! AR. 


Anish it? 3 oe 


. 


MICROBES AMOK. 


Death Lurks Everywhere Once They Get Loose. 


A TrGER at large is far less to be dreaded than 
escaped anthrax or plague germs. You can see 
the one, and kill or catch 9 the other is in- 
visible—and more deadly. 

This was shown with frightful clearness the 
other day at the University » College , Hospital, 
London, where are bred, for experimental purposes, 
all sorts of deadly disease germs. 

Some anthrax bacilli got loose from a test tube 
fn which they were confined, owing, it is supposed, 
to the carelessness of a student, and an attendant 
named Henry Thwrston accidentally infected him- 
self with them. Operations, serum treatment, in- 
jections all failed to save his life. He was doomed 
from the beginning. . 

A similar but even more tragic occurrence, in- 
volving as it did the loss of three lives, octurred 
at the General Hospital in Vienna some time back. 
A young doctor named Muller had been dispatched 
by the Austrian Government to India for some 
P bacilli, of which he procured a good supply. 

These he cultivated in a com ent po arly 
known amongst the Viennese as the ‘‘P] m.” 
No one except Dr. Muller himself, and an assistant 
named Barisch, ever entered this’ chamber of 
death, and the most elaborate precautions were 
taken to guard against infection. 

Caught Bubonic Plague. 

But one night Barisch got drunk, and in that 
condition he visited the Plague Room. Exactly 
what:he did there was never known. He may have 
opened one of the test tubes out of bravado ; or he 
may haye accidentally broken one, in which case 
millions of malignant microbes would have been at 
once released. Another theory was that he handled 
incautiously some re the inlgoted animals—rabbits 
and guinea-pigs—that were kept in cages there. 

Something of the kind must have happened, for 
e few hours later poor Barisch was attacked by 
bubonic plague in its deadliest form. Dr. 
Muller, realising the frightful danger, shut himself 
up with the doomed man, and would allow no one 
else to come near him. 

The doctor was attacked in his turn. Indeed, 
he could hardly have ho to escape. As soon 
as he felt the onset of the dread symptoms he 
fsolated himself in what was practically a living 
tomb, refusing to allow anyone to enter. 

But there came a time when unconsciousness 
supervened. Then an heroic nurse, Sister Pecha— 
her name deserves to be recorded—entered the 
death chamber, and soothed the last hours of the 
dying man, to succumb to the disease herself in 
ber turn, ‘ 


All Bathed In Disinfectants. 

Another still more fatal occurrence of the kind 
happened at Czernowitz in 1908, where a doctor 
accidentally dropped a tube of glanders bacilli in 
the midst of a group of members of a food in- 
vestigation committee. Immediate and stringent 
precautions were taken, everybody sent bein 
stripped, bathed in strong disinfectants, an 


pees isolated. 

fet notwithstanding this all those who were 
seated anywhere near the doctor at the time of the 
accident were attacked by the disease, and that, 
too, in its most virulent form. Two died almost 
immediately, and three others succumbed later on. 

A very curious accident occurred some time back 
at New Orlcans, in connection with the investiga- 
tions carried on there for the purpose of determining 
the manner in which yellow fever is spread. The 
belief—since proved to be correct—was then gainin 
ground that the discase was carried from infec 
persons to healthy ones by a certain species of 
mosquito. 

In order to test this view a special building was 
constructed of disinfected fhaterial, and one of the 
rooms was divided into two eecctions by a wire 
mosquito screen. Behind this screen were im- 
prisoned a number of mosquitoes, and a quantity 
of soiled bedding that had been used by yellow 
fever patients was also placed there. 

A charwoman new to the place, spying the untidy 
stato of this annexe, entered it with a view to 
“tidying {it up.” This she did, incidentally 
Uberating the mosquitoes. 

Exactly how many people these bit will never 
be known, but seventeen deaths were traced to 
them, the unhappy charwoman being one of their 
Grst victims, 


For the best finishes I will give 
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Bathing-Machines from the First. 


By Mr, F. L. cig fargo ihe ‘ 
(Mr. Pettman és the present 0} famous 
Margate family who were the first to popularise 
_ bathing machines in this country.) 

My grandfather was a blacksmith, and—I was 
going to add a smuggler, but I do not wish to 
the old gentleman’s memory, so I will merely say, 
with a heavy wink, that he was very good 
with the bold Isle of Thanet contraband-runners 
of his day. 

He prospered as a blacksmith, also in other 
directions, and so when, being a man of inventive 
turn of mind, he turned his attention to improving 
existing bathing fecilities, he had the necessa: 
capital behind him. I say necessary capital, 
because the bathing machine business is ex gly 
precarious, and the man who into it as his sole 
means of livelihood makes a big mistake. , 

If we have been successful, it is because we have 
never depended entirely on our bathing business, 
and have thus been able to weather such storms 
as that of 1897, when all our bathing property was 
swept away, and reduced to scrapfiron and kindling 
W 


ood. 

My grandfather was not the inventor of the 
bathing machine. This honour belongs to Thomas 
Beale, Quaker and native of Margate, who intro- 
duced the first bathing machine in 1750. 

One of my grandfather's first acts was to abolish 
the crinoline or hood, shown in the illustration, 
which used to be let down to screen ladies from 
sight when in the water. 

The ladies did not want the crinoline. It was dark 
and stuffy inside it, and they could not swim more 
than a few strokes. My grandfather abolished 
the crinoline partly out of consideration for the 
ladies, but was prompted mainly, I thihk, by a 
certain tragio event. 

Among his early customers was a retired Anglo- 
Indian army major, a gentleman of very stout 
build and perfectly volcanic temper. 

One day the major stood on the steps of his 
machine, preparing to dive in. 

It was a cold day, however, and the major 
jumped about hesitating to make the plunge. 


The old form of bathing-machine had a crinoline hood 
which was let down into the water for ladies to have their 
dip in privacy. Here it is shown both up and down. 


His antics so shook the machine that the cord by 
which the hood was held up was loosened, and at 
the precise moment the major found his courage 
and dived, down came the crinolinc. The major 
shot half way through it and there hung suspended. 

My grandfather always used to regret that he 
did not know shorthand so that he could have 
reported the major’s remarks in full. However, 
it is recorded that several hundred tons of neigh- 
bouring chalk cliff fell into the sea in sheer astonish- 
ment and admiration. 


Any way, the crinoline went, and was in time j 


followed by the small window in the side of the 
machine which wouldn’t open when ehut and 
wouldn’t shut when open, movable skylights being 
substituted. 

The next step was to introduce mixed bathing— 
this about a century ago, a fact which may surprise 
some of you who think that mixed bathing is an 
entirely modern innovation. 

Mixed bathing was strictly forbidden by the 
Borough by-laws and they tried hard to put a 
ee it, They failcd. 

ixed bathing had come to stay, subject to 
reasonable regulations in regard to costumes, 

Among recent improvements we have introduced 
the bathing saloon on shore with cubicles where 
ladies and gentlemen can prepare for a dip without 
having to wait for a machine on crowded days. 
This bas proved very popular, but nothing in my 
opinion will destroy the popularity of the regular 
bathing machine so long as it is kept up to date. 

It may interest you to know that a@ first-class 
machine costs from £26 to £30, 


five splendid little watches. 


Mar® postcards “Fiddle.” 
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HOW “°A. F.’s” GET “ sigs.” 


SNS 
The Wiles of the Terrible Autograph Fiend. 
THE onboting of autographs dates back «. far 
as the sixteenth century when men and Women 
of light and leading were accustomed to carry alout 


oblong volumes of vellum on which their friends 


and acquaintances were requested to writo cone 
motto or phrase under his or her signature. 

It was not, however, until 1800 or thercalonte 
that collections of autographs began to assun:c an 
£ s. d, value amongst the votaries of the hobt.y, 
About this time appeared on the sceno the Arto. 

A. F." referred to in tho tit! i, 
he has been growing in numbers and enterprise 
ever since. 

He is a veritable terror, sparing none, and the 
devices he will employ in order to trap the celebrity 
into giving his autograph are legion. 

There are, of course, the “ pro” and the amateur, 
of which two, though both ere pretty bad, the 
“pro” is undoubtedly the- worst, since his cole 
object is the transmuting of great men’s signatures 
into the current coin of the realm ;_ whereas to tle 
amateur the hobby is one of real and absorbiy» 
interest. : 

Many and clever are the devices the colle:tor 
has employed to attain his end. There is the case 
of the famous Ludovic Picard, who, in Franc, 
obtained a really valuable series of autograplis ly 
the clever ruse of writing to celebrities, letters in 
which he posed as “one of the odicvs race of tie 
unappreciated, who meditated suicide. and wi.o 
sought in his hour of distress for valuable counsel 
and advice.” 

Dickens’ Note of Comfort. 
One famous Frenchman sent him ten clo:cly- 


‘written pages—in his own handwritinz—of carne 


appeal; and Charles Dickens, who was staying at 
Boulogne at the time, wrote, in French, a shot 
note of comfort to the man who sizned hini-<it 
‘* Miserrimus,” reminding him that he was Lut one 
of thousands of men who had been in a similar 
position, and who had finally emerged “* victorious, 
triumphant, and happy.” 

Picatd was eventually imprisoned for fraud. 

Another man, not so long ago, wrote to the srl 
of Rosebery explaining that he was sorely troullrd 
in conscience in connection with the Premi's 
appearance at a racecourse, The Earl's ryply 
was sold for five shillings. 

The same sum was realised on a Jong letter from 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in which he explains |.is 
political views to a carpenter who had rethir 
cleverly accused the brilliant statesnian of beins 
“‘too proud to write to a workman in his owe 
handwriting." The letter concluccs with the 

romise on the part of the writer to become gcu- 
athef to the carpenter's child upon its baptisia! 

Needless to say, “‘ the carpenter” was on of the 
noble army of autograph hunters, aad “Joc; 
lost a prospective godson, 

A Reward of Civility. 

The late R. L. Stevenson was the subject of muh 
persecution by the “ A. F.,” though at least one 
exceptionally considerate collector secured frei 
him the following charming little note. (At this tine 
the author was at the Samoan Islands in the Pact..’. 

“You have sent me a slip to writc on, you |..ve 
sent me an addressed envelope, you have sent it rv 
stamped, many have done as mucli before. = 
have ee my name right, and sonie have (cr. 


that. one point you stand alone; you Ls: 
sent me thestamps for my post-office, not the ams 
for yours. What is asked with so much cons 
tion I take a pleasure to grant, Here, sinc ee 
valuc it, and have been at the pains to carn it 0) 


such unusual attentions—here is the signatie, 

“ Robert Lovis STEVEN=U%. 
one civil autograpi-collec ior 
Charles R.——" ons 

The Poet Longfellow, however, was merci! [0 
his at ae ogo correspondents—who yer 
many—as was also Edgar Allen Poe, in wi" 
opinion “ the feeling which prompts to ihe colle tic 
of autographs is a natural and rational one.” ee 

Thackeray and Dickens were equally consider: '? 
in the matter of autograph petitions, and the yeu "e 
lady who requested an autograph from the “ 
was pleasantly surprised on_findis:, elma y 
return of t, a signed and dated card _ 
clever little sketch of a young lad inspecting - 
autograph album. That particular sketch © 
at the present moment, worth at least £10, 


(See page 204.) 
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THE SECOND INSTALMENT OF OUR NEW SHORT SERIAL. 
a 


Naturally, Zara hates her 
The first three 


Miss Harriet Rumf 
who lives at the lonely Moat House, Lincolushire. 
household consists of Zara Dubois, a dark-haired French- 
woman—who has scmeo terrifying hold over the old lady— 


errorn the Train 


By ALICE AND CLAUDE ASKEW. 


PICK UP THE THREADS HERE. 
ord is a wealthy and eccentric old ints, 
er 


Kingston. Crystal was the daughter of one 


a 
of Miss Rumford’s oldest friends and, on his death, she 
offered 
Philip B 
wealth. He is in love with Crystal 
at one time to repel 
rival, and schemes for her downfall. 
va tell how Zara informs Miss Rumford that Philip and Crystal are secretly engaged and 


the girl a home, as a companion. 
ford ia the old lady’s nephew and heir to her 
in and has had 
the advances of Frenchwoman. 


comre's her to dismiss Crystal at twenty-four hours’ notice. 
The same night Miss Rumford eteals to Crystal's bedroom, apologises for sending her away, but tells her that 
she is under the thumb of the Frenchwoman. However, she gives Crystal a casket of costly jewels as a wedding 


present and asks her to leave the house first thing in the morning and to catch thp six o’clock train to London. 


also entrusts Crystal with a letter to her solicitors. 


She 


Crystal catches the train, and once settled, dozes off to sleep. She awakes half-mad with terror. Something 


e—a huddled up mass. 


The train gives a lurcl and causes the figure 


shes in the opposite corner of the i 
Cr feceanl, {eh the ianatuate bolly of Sara! 
CHAPTER IV. 
A Fatal Error. 


“Z.ra Dosors—it is Zara Dubois!” Crystal 
murmured the words with a shudder, struggling to 
conquer her fear, and Le pee! bewildered as to how 
Madcmoiselle Dubois. contrived to make her way 
into the railway carriage, and what had happened 
to the Frenchwoman—ah, merciful powers—what 
had happened ? 

She looked so dreadfut, 80 vraag bored awful ard 
{Inhuman lying full length on the floor of tho railway 
carriage, where the last jolt of tho train had thrown 
her, more like a big stiff wax doll than a human being— 
grotesque and rigid—silent and motionless. 

Sho was di there could be no doubt on that 
point, and she had evidently died suddenly, death 
must heave come upon. her unawares, and her lips 
drawn back in @ fierce, half-snarling fashion, testified 
to the fact that she must have suffered sharp pain 
for a second. - 

Her eyes, her big black eyes were wide open, with a 
dreadful fixed stare, and Crystal shivered from hcad 
to foot as sho gazed at the dead woman, and she no 
longer felt any animosity against Zara, only a great 
compassion, for it was so terrible for anyone to have 
died like this, and from what cause ? 

Crystale glanced cautiously round the railway 
carriage. No, there was nothing to account for the 
cause of death as far as she could see, 80 perhaps Zara's 
heart had failed suddenly ? Yea, this was certainly the 
most likely suggestion, the most feasible idea, and of 
course—now that she came to think about it—Zara 
Could have got into the carriage at any one of the small 
Stations at which the train stopped, for Crystal had 
been so fast aslecp that she would not have noticed. 


Why had Mademoiselle Dubois not awakened her? , careyine 
That would surely have been the most natural thing | a ghastly burden. 


to do under the circumstances. Had 
she just sat Diag oig still and silent in 
her corner the carriage, watching 
Crystal as a cat watches a monse, and as 
ehe sat there had her heart suddenly 
begun to hurt her shockingly so that 
she fell back and died ? 

How awful it was, how 
to have slept through such a tragedy, 
that was almost the worst of all. Why 
couldn't the poor wretched woman have 
called out? But, stay, Zara’s death 
could not have occurred with such 
startling ay as Crystal had at first 
imagined. She had felt ill and tried to 
pull herself together again by the help 
of stimulants, for a gold-mounted brandy- 
flask lay on the seat of tho carriage, 
and at was clenched in the 
dead woman's hand, a small, long-shaped 
medicine bottle. The stopper was out 
of this bottle, and its contents had 
evidently been emptied out upon a hand- 
kerchief that had fluttered to the floor, 
and this soaked bit of cambric accounted 
for the cnrions odour that filled the 
carriage—the sickly sweet smell. 

Crystal cowered back in her corner, 
hopclessly bewildered and in a state of 
mind that fast approached on panic, for 
she was shut up alone in a railway 
Carriage with a dead woman—a fact 


hastly—and 


sufficiently horrible in itself to account Die dead wontan's big black 
eyes were wide open, 
seemed to be mocking at her 
as 
mocked in life. 


for the cold perspiration that broke out 

over her body, and presently it seemed fy 

S her strained imagination as though 
ara was mocking at her with her fixed 


death 


You all know what a straphanéger is. 


black eyes, mocking at her in death as she had 
mooked during life. 

“ Thatc you—I despise yor!’ That was what those 
staring eyes seemed to say, “and I will work vou 
mischief if I can. My hate will endure though I 
am dead—you shall still suffer at my hands!” 

That was the messago Crystal read in Zara's fixed 
eyes, and as the train shook and oscillated the dead 
woman’s body seemed to writhe and move, with the 
gliding motion peculiar to a snake and to get closer 
and closer to the corner-seat whcre Crystal crouched. 

The poor child shut her eyes at last, praying vainly 
to God that He would stop the train and enable her 
to make her escape from tho carriage, but it secmed 
as if her prayers were not heard, or at all events not 
granted, for the train went racing on as though it 
was never going to or 

The bumping and jolting shook the hairpins out of 
Zara’s hair and brought her long black locks down, 
tumbling in wild confusion over her shoulders, and 
her white face looked more ghastly than ever, peering 
out of a tangle of hair, and Crystal had to cover her 
eyes with her trembling hands—she simply could not 
look at the dead Frenchwoman; a little more of this 
and she felt shc would go mad. 

Tho train began to slow up and finally stopped at a 
small wayside station, and Crystal sprang out of the 
carriage, shutting the door firmly behind her, closing 
it on that dreadful waxen-faced puppet who lay so stiff 
and rigid on the floor. 

The train hardly halted a moment, having merely 
stopped to pick up a first-class passenger ; and Crystal, 
standing on the platform, a pale, bewildered little 
creature, had scarcely timo to realise what had 
happened before the grcat thundering locomotive 
with its tail of carriages had swept out of the station 
—though no one knew this except hereclf— 
All at once the young girl started, 


und 


they had 


Probablu you are one yourself. 


saddenly recollecting that she had left her 
railway c the little valise that not 
tained her nightdress, dressing-gown, the 
necessary hairbrush and toothbrush, but Miss 
Harriet’s valuable jewels, the jewels the old lady 
had presented her with the night before. 

Crystal gave a faint cry, she could hardly stand up 
against this fresh calamity, her fine courage was 
deserting her at last, and she felt utterly dazed and 
confounded, completely at a loss as to what sho ought 
to do to in possession of the lost handbag. 

She d not telegraph up to the London station, 
for she did not want anyone to know that she had been 
travelling in the same railway carriage with the dead 
Frenchwoman. She would be asked all sorts of 
dreadful pazzling questions, questions she might find 
it impossible to answer, for she had no idca really as 
to how Zara had got into tho carriage, and people 
might not believe this statement—a statement that 
certainly sounded a little incredible. 

She found herself longing for Philip, simply yearning 
to put her head on his strong young shoulder and cling 
to like a frightened child, for Philip would know 
just what she ought to do; he would advise her as to 
the right course of action to pursue. But, alas! 
miles upon miles stretched between them—and how 
was Crystal to get to London to-day—there might not 
be another train bound for the great metropolis that 
would stop at this little station for long hours. 

Crystal turned to question a grey-haired, grey- 
bearded porter who was fegarding her with great 
curiosity, the one porter tho station afforded, but 
when she asked the man‘when there would be another 
train up to town, ho shook his head. 

“Not till this afternoon, missie. You must have 
come into the station just in time to see the rtain 
go out—as there ain’t nothing more aggravating than 
that, I do reckon!” 

He spoke civilly and with a slow precision of manner, 
and Crystal realised with some thankfulness that the 
old porter had evidently not grasped the fact that she 
had sprung out of the train that had so recently loft 
the station. He evidently imagined that she had 
hurried on to the platform whilst he bimself had 
been busy putting luggage into the luggage-van, 
and perhaps it was just as well that he should labour 
under this idea. 

“ No train to London till this afternoon.” Crystal 
spoke in troubled tones, her longing to see Philip 
greater than ever, then she sighed hopelessly and tcars 
camo into her eyes, for everything scemed to be 
fighting against her to-day, her unlucky star was in 
the ascendant. 

“There be a train at Clexton Junction ‘ce could 
catch,” the porter suggested. He was a kindly soul, 
and he was sorry for this pretty. nervous-lookin 
girl who was 80 obviously upset at having svisted 
her train. 

‘* Yes, migsie,” he went on, “ there’s a train leaves 
Clexton at ten-thirty, an’ you'll just have time to 
catch it if ’ee hires the motor from the Blue Posts—’tis 
a run of seven miles, but a car ‘ud get ‘ee there all 
right, an’ I happen ter know that the motor at the 
Blue Posts hasn't been out this morning, so ‘ee could 
have it all right.” 

Crystal hesitated. Would her small stock of money 
run to the expense of a motor? She had only a few 
sovereigns in her purse, and she wonld have to take 
a fresh railway ticket up to town; still, she could not 
see what else was to be done. Some- 
how or other she must contrive to reach 
Cleston Junction, for unless she caught 
the London train how was she to seo 
Philip, and she craved for the dear 
comfort of her lover's presence. Besides, 
she had so much to tell him; also 
there was the Icttcr that Miss Harriet 
had entrusted her with—the letter she 
was to deliver to the cld Indy’s lawyer. 

“Thank you—thank you very much!” 
She turned gratefully to the old grey- 
haired porter. “I wiil go to the Blue 
Posts and try and sceure the motor— 
where shall I find the inn?” 

“Why, ‘tis just outside the station 
—to the left, missie. Didn't ’ce sce it 
as ‘ee came along?” He scratched his 
head thonghtfully. “’Ee never got out 
of the London train, eh ?” 

Crystal paused, then hardly knowing 
what she did, she told a dcliberate lio 
—her iustinct being that of a frightened 
creature anxious to cover up her traces. 
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“Oh, no, certainly not!" She 
flushed to her forehcad, and tien 
hurried out of the station, horribly 


ashamed of the false statcments that had 
come so easily to her lips. 

She found the Blue Posts easily 
enough, and was able to engage a small 
but somewhat ramshackle motor, the 
chauffeur undertaking to get her to 
Ciexton Junction in time to catch the 
London train. 

Crystal settled down in the ear, and 
leaned her head back wearily against the 
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eushions. Shé felt absolutely done up, completely 
exhausted, nor did realise that her days of 
stress and trial were only just commencing, end 
that she would be experiencing a far greater terror 
soon than the terror she had felt in the train, but 
mercifully for Crystal the future was hid from her 
eyes. . 


CHAPTER V. 
Your Life is at Stake. 


CrystaL succeeded in catching the train at Clexton, 
and after a long and very tiring journey reached London 
quite late in the afternoon, aati J by a totally 
different line from the one on which she had started her 
eventful journey. ; 

She looked a pitiful little white-faced creature as she 
crept out of the train to become swallowed up in tho 
crowd, a child whose big frightened eyes looked far too 
large for her face, and Crystal soon sought pte 3 ina 
taxicab, telling the man to drive her to 18 Melton 
Mansions, for that was the address at which she 
hoped to find Philip—the address that Miss Harriet 
had given her. 

Under other circumstances Crystal would have 
felt very shy at calling upon her lover though pleasantly 
excited at the thought of seeing his flat, but all she 
could feel at the present moment was an almost 
overwhelming longing to tell Philip what had hap- 

ned and be advised by him as to what she had 

tter do. “ 

She wondered now if instead of springing out of the 
railway carriage she ought-to have summoned the 
guard and handed Zara Dubois’ dead body over to 
the railway authorities, explaining that she had no idea 
how the Frenchwoman had come by her end. 

But would such a statement have been believed— 
such a seemingly improbable story ? Why, surely not, 
and flight been the wisest course to pursue 
undoubtedly, only Crystal hoped and prayed that she 
would not be dragged into the affair later on, and that 
the mystery of Zara Dubois’ death would be cleared 
up without any cross-examination of herself as a 
witness. 

The taxicab driver seemed to know all about Melton 
Mansions, for he drove there briskly, and Crystal could 
not help admiring the splendid block of flats. These 
were flats that let at a rental of over four hundred 
a year, nor was this much to be wondered at, for they 
faced the Park and were as fresh and dazzling as a new 
coat of white paint could make them, and balconies 
full of plants made a bright show of colour. 

Crystal out of her taxi, paid the driver, and then 
walked into the large vestibule hall of Melton 
Mansions—a hall with a tessellated pavement and a 
fountain Playing in the Leg Sina prs tempt- 
ing repose and huge pa! a very fine hall altogether, 
fornished with lavish splendour. J . : 

A magnificent porter clad in uniform strode forward 
and asked Crystal if she would be requiring the lift or 
not, and & few minutes later she found herself being 
conveyed up in the lift, mounting, as it seemed, to a 
great height. 

She rang the bell at No. 18, and then stood, pale 
and breathless, waiting to hear if Philip was at home, 
her heart beating with suffocating violence, her breast 
rising and falling. 

The door opened and a discrect-lookjng manservant 
made his appearance and he gazed at Crystal with 
some curiosity, or so the girl fancied, as though he 
was surprised by her advent and not in the habit of 
opening the door to feminino callers. 

“Is Mr. Rumford in?” Crystal’s voice shook as 
she asked the question, and her knees trembled under 
her, for what was she to do if the man said that his 
master was out? Her whole soul was set on having 
speech with Philip, he was her rock of refuge, her 
champion knight. 

““Mr. Rumford has just come in, miss, but I deubt 
if he can see anyone. He is leaving for Lincolnshire in 
half an hour, and he is in great trouble.” 

The manscrvant spoke in slow and measured 
sentences, but Crystal glanced up—relicf in her eyos. 

‘* Ho is in—oh, I am so glad—so thankful!” There 
could be no questioning that the girl meant what she 
said ; even the staid manservant was surprised by her 
evident Joy, but he shook his head all the same. 

“‘T am sorry, miss, but I don’t think Mr. Rumford 
can sce re I really don’t. He has got someone from 
Scotland Yard with him at the present moment; I 
was to tcll everyone who called that my master was 
engagod.”’ 

“Mr. Rumford will see me.” Crystal spoke with 
conviotion. “ That will be all right, I can assure you.” 

The manseryant hesitated. He was evidently 
{impressed by Crystal’s manner, but anxious to do 
nothing which might offend his master; and whilst he 
considered tlic situation a door at the top of the passage 
opened suddenly and Philip Rumford made his 
appearance on the scene. S 

He walked swiftly down the softly-carpeted corridor, 
and Crystal thought how frightfully ill he looked, and 
he appeared to have oe so much older during the last 
“ iol it was as if he had said good-bye for ever to 

ia youth. 

Ye was ghastly pale—almost livid, and when he 
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caught sight of Crystal standing in the aie ig he 
started violently and then hurried forward, the 
poor girl was puzzled and hurt by the look of dismay 
that had come over his face, for why was her lover so 
upset at seeing her? She had expected to be 
welcomed with open arms—greeted with a radiant 
smile and instead of this Philip looked at her as if he 
wished her miles away. 

“ Philip, are you angry witheme for calling here ? 
Do you not want to see me?” Cr spoke some- 
what reproachfully, completely oblivious to the fact 
that the manservant was ag iy to every word 
she said, but Philip took her by her two hands in 
answer, and she wondcred why his fingers felt so 
deathly cold. 

“Tm not angry—why should 1 be ae he 
exclaimed, but his voice sounded hoarso and unfamiliar, 
or so Crystal fancied. ‘‘ I am only a little surprised ; 
I fancied you and your brother were still abroad.” 

“Abroad?” Crystal interrupted, wondering for a 
troubled sccond if Philip had suddenly taken leave of 
his senses. 

He frowned meaningly. 

* You—you enjoy fealy, I expect ; but come into 
the drawing-room—I have someone bea in the 
dining-room, but he will not detain me much longer. 
I shall basa you . Pia atavt -room ne pocerall 

Philip led Crystal down the long, ly-carpe' 
corridor as he talked, and ushered her into a most 
charming little drawing-room, a room that possessed 
a wide balcony and looked out straight on Hyde Park, 
and was full of beautiful antique furniture. The 
chairs and sofas were coyered in a bright thintz, and 
there was a wonderful old Japanese cabinet in one 
corner, gleaming with fine eo i work and much 
rich inlay, and a high brass jar full of tall white lilies 
stteactoa Cr ’s notice, but Philip did not give her 
any time to look round. 

“Why did you come here ? ” he demanded. ‘ Don’t 
you realise 
PS hae — Scotla ote : 

, Crystal, it was very r you 
“Rash?” she murmured. “But wh 
really don’t understand you to-day, Philip. 
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you are very bothered on account of the burglary that 
took place here the ca, le before last, and I expect 

‘ou find the police rather fidgety in their methods, 
but forget your own worries and vexations for a while 
and listen to what I have to tell you. First of all I 
bring you a message from Miss Harrict.” 

“From Aunt Harriet?” he interrupted. ‘t Why, 
don’t you know—Crystal, you. must know !"” 

His voice and his manner startled Crystal, she 
suddenly realised that she was facing some new tragedy 
—she read as much in Philip’s strained eyes—and her 
heart almost stood still, she drew a deep, panting breath. 

“ Philip, what is it—what has happened ? Why do 
you look so white and troubled? Have you heard 
about Mademoiselle Dubois ? ” 

“Zara Dubois—ycs, yes!" he answered hoarsely; 
" but I am not so concerned about hey—it is Aunt 
Harrict’s death that has come upon me as such a 
terrible shockk—or rather, I should say, Aun® Harriet’s 
murder.” . 

“Philip! Crystal clutched her lover's arm. 
“What's this you say—what has happened to Miss 
Harriet t Tell me quick!y—for God’s sake, tell me!" 

“She was found dead in her bed this morning,”’ he 
whispered in hoarse toncs; “the marks of cruel 
fingers round her throat, she had been throttled— 
foully done to death.” 

“‘Murdered ?” Crystal gasped the dreadful word, 
and the room seemed to swim round her as she spoke; 
she had to cling tightly to Philip or she must have 
fallen to the ground. 

“Yes, murdered, my poor kind old aunt—and so— 
but I dare not my with you any longer, I must get 
back to Inspector Wardl -y from Scotland Yard, who is 
waiting for me in the dining-room. Life down on the 
sofa and rest, Crystal; I will be with you as soon a8 


I can.” 

Philip spoke in es decided tones, then be added, 
brutally, lowering his voice toa faint whisper : ‘‘ Don’, 
let anyone into the room. Look the door till I can get 
back to you, though I don’t fancy for one momen 


that the police would look for you there—this is the 
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very last place where they would expcct to tind yi. 
oi keep = quict as possible till I have got rid of the 

e hurried towards the door, but Crystal pulle;| | :. 
back, and her agitation was painful ‘to ttle oe 
perrous emotion threatened to completely oy creo, 

er. x 

“Explain yourself more fully, don’t leave me 
absolutely in the dark. Who murdered ae dc .° 
Misa Harriet, and what do the police want with me « 

Crystal’s voice sounded curiously unnatural even to 
her own ears as she asked the question, and she ha 
release her grasp of Philip’s arm, for tears were rm.» 
rapidly down her white cheeks, tears that fcll for \}i . 
Harriet, and she wanted to wipe them away. 

“ T will answer all your questions later on, but I mu: 
leave you now and do not try to detain me. Wo:'t 
10 realise that it’s yoor very life that is at stale, fer 

Inspector Wardley heard that you were here he wou'd 
arrest you at once—ho wouldn't credit my assurance 
of your innocence.” 

“On what charge could I be arrested?” Crystal 
queried faintly, telling herself that people mi:!it 
possibly be trying to make out that in some wav or 
other she was responsible for Zara Dubois’ death in 
the train, but she was quite unprepared for Philij's 
answer, an answer whispered hoarsely into her car. 

“The police are trying to make out that yon 
murdered Aunt Ha’ ear, it’s terrible having to 
tell you this—it—it’s awful !—but vou know that | 
put all my trust in you—all my faith.” 

Philip hurried out of the room as he said the I's 
words, nor did he dare to look at Crystal, who, for hit 
part, stood up stiff and = turning into stone for th: 
moment by the awful charge levelled against her 
the most terrible accusation that can be broug!it 
forward—that of murder. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Nearly Another Tragedy. 

“On, my God! that I should be suspected of Mize 
Harrict’s murder—the poor, dear old lady 1 was so 
fond of, the kind friend who was so good to mc!” 
Crystal shuddered from head to foot, recovering frem 
the stupor which had come over her, her frozen c: 
deserting her, then she sank down, still quivering. 
into a chair, and pressed her hands to her forehead, 
striving to conquer a ghastly faintness caused by 
over-fatigue and intense mental excitement aid 


to 


distress. 
“Miss Harriet murdered,” she reflected, “ brutally 
murdcred in her own home—in her own bed, and tet a 


member of her household aware that a ghastly crime 
was being committed, no one hurrying to her rescence! 
But who was the fiend in human guise who perpetri:!«d 
the terrible deed, who can have had the heart to 
murder a defenceless old lady, to choke the life out 
of her body, with cruel, merciless hands? Qh, could fi 
have been Zara Dubois and may she not kave 
committed suicide in the railway train alterwards— 
stung by remorse ? 

Crystal let her hands drop into her lap, everything 
had grown plairfto her suddenly, or 50 she thought. for 
she was letting her imagination run away with ber, 
her fertile imagination. 

“Yes, I see it all!’ she cried. ‘Zara must have 
gone to Miss Harrict’s bedroom this morning and hada 
terrible quarrel with the dear old lady. Perers 
Miss Harriet, annoyed by the odious lrenchwomens 
insulting manner, farned. on Zara for once, and tol! 
Mademoiselle Dubois that she intended to take lv": 
steps to put an end to-a persecution that had beewnr 
almost unendurable, and Zara, ylelding to a fierce ard 

rimitive burst of rage, killed her mistress fn co's 
Blood, and then fled from the house, terrified by ¥:."' 
she had done. I expect she walked to the junctis 
station—a good ten miles across country—for Zar 
would not want to be recognised as she was pretty ": 
bound to be—if she took a ticket up to town at the 
local station, and she doubtless got in the Lon: ™ 
train at the junction, entering the first carrieze &¢ 
saw in a t hurry, not noticing that I was cu:ed 
up fast sleep in the corner seat.” . 

Crystal paused to take breath. She was quite 
convinced that ehe had got on the right track, end 
that {t was Zara Dubois who had murdered Ni 
Harriet |Rumford, ,but why should the po : 
authorities evidently want to make Crystal respons) 
for the ghastly crime—what possible evidence cc" 
they bring against her? Why couldao’t they have pul 
the crime on the right shoulders ? ; 

Crystal walked restlessly up and down the room, t0 
bright burning patches of colour had made thc 
appearance on each of her cheeks, her cycs Wt" 
unnaturally dilated. i 

“The police must know—they ought to know | - 
she muttered in hoarse dry tones, “that Zara | fa 
Miss Harriet and doubtless committed euicide in Ff 
railway carriage afterwards! What motivc eal ; 
have had for such a diabolical crime ? Resides, Mi 
Harriet was afraid of Zara, and the Frenchwoms) 
had some hold over her—that’s absolutely certain 

The young girl clenched her bands tightly. alm: © 
convulsively ether, her agitation and excitement 
getting greater hold of her every minute, her ner\ov® 
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the railway manager—— 
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fears, and at last she stepped out on to the balcony 
ing that the air would cool her burning forehead— 
+P Schead that throbbed 


e Park stretched 
a but Crystal’s attention was unhappily attracted 
by two newsboys running down the road, and tho 
boys carried large posters on which the girl read— 
printed plain for the whole world to see :-— 

“ Amazisg development of the Lincolnshire Murder. 
Murdered woman’s jewels found in railw 
also dead body of her maid. Maid drug; . 1 
murdered—assailant still at large. Arrest imminent.’ 
¢ her breath, and then gave a long, 


Crystal caugh' : 
sob, and clung with oaerg | fingers to 
ihe teateniion of her danger 


gas ing, chok: 
ae bar of the — 


coming to her at She suddenly comprehended 
that the police had Hake reason to believe that she 
had murdered her actress, and that a case as 


black as night could be made out against her, a net 
drawn over her helpless body—a net from whose 
deadly meshes she might never be able to escape. 

Those fatal jewels—were they to prove her undoing ? 
The wedding gift pressed upon her by Miss Harriet 
and accepted with 80 much gratitude! Tho jewels 
Crystal had left behind her in the railway carria 
when she fled from the terror in the train, the ghastly 
puppet woman on the floor with the jerky limbs and 
waxen face—oh, were those jewels destined to brin 
an innocent neck inside the hangman’s noose ? It seem 
ere nay ius tha dead 

For how was to proye that the dead woman 
had given her the n maelin, flashing diamonds, 
and milky pearls, with whose theft she might presently 
be charged ? All the evidence would be against her 
if it came to that! 

The servants at the Moat House would be able to 
say that Crystal had been summarily dismissed from 
Miss Rumford’s service the day before the old lady’s 
murder, and that orders had been given to the coach- 
man to drive her to the station early next morning, 
for, of course, Zara had flashed the news of Crystal's 
disgrace through the house—besides Crystal's hastily- 
packed boxes would tell their own tale, and how 

-®ould she account for the flitting at dawn, her sccret, 
mysterious flight ? 

“Everyone will believe me to be a guilty, blood- 
stained wretch, the viper Miss Harriet warmed in her 
breast and who stung her in return! I shall be charged 
with the vile crime of murder, flung into prison, put on 
trial for my life, and they will hang me presently, hang 
me by the neck till Iam dead!” 

A feeling of eick faintness came over Crystal—of 
deathly terror; she fancied that she heard the steps of 
the pursucrs overtaking her and felt the grim hand 
of the law upon her shoulder, and she turned her head. 
viving the sharp keen cry of a hunted animal to find 
that Philip had joined her on the balcony and was 
trving to pull her back into the drawing-room. 

“Are you mad, Crystal ?’” he whispered in her ear, 
‘to show yourself on the balcony like this! Come 
Lock into the drawing-room at once!” 

She obeyed him meekly, but as soon as the poor 
cirl found that she was alone in the room with her 
lover, her self-command gave way, and she flung 
herself wildly on Philip’s breast. 

“Save me—hide me!” she moaned. “ Don't Ict 
the police find me—don’t let them drag me to prison 
and the scaffold for a crime of which I am innocent!” 

(Another powerful instalment next week.) 


“My ambition is to earn £1,000 a year.” 
“My ambition is toearn more money than my 
wife can spend,” 


“T HEAR your daughter is coming out this 
season ?7* 
_ Yes. And the bills are beginning to come 
in, already 1” 


TEACHER : “ Yos, children, the hairs of our heads 
a all numbered.”* 

Smart Boy (pulling out a hair and presenting it) : 
“Well, what thes of this bat fe 

Teacher: ‘“ Number one, Johnny, and (pulling 
out several more) these are numbers two, three, four, 
tive, and six. Anything else you want to know ?” 

Smart boy: “ N-no, sir.”* 


Result of Tele-Quids Contest No.11. 


THE problem in this contest told how the niece of a 
fiery ol colonel eloped with a chauffeur, and competitors 
“ere invited to compose a telegram which tho youug 
couple might send to @ his wrath. 

A the P ize money of £13 has been divided between Miss 
oe K. M. Davis, 84 Lansdowne Road, Bromley, and 

- Buxton, 55 Pascoe Road, Lewisham. 

The tele-quid submitted by Miss Davis was: 
Have married man in uniform, How he “runs 
down” civilians! Please wire blessing. 
i ad Buxton wrote in his tele-quid : 
larried chauffewr to-day. For your pust 
Kindnesses may we make a ‘return’? 


ined yy, mes 


One day the prattle of children’s voices, laughter, 
play-sounds, and all the evidences of a happy 
British home, The next—silence, shuttered windows, 
a‘‘To Let ’’ board in the tiny front garden. And 
somewhere, a frightened, heart-broken mother ts 


sorrowing for a lost home. Nobody knows where 
she is, or cares much! 


A home has been ruined J 

dt is only one of hundreds of cases. They occur 
every week, every day. Our little pen pictures may 
perhaps prove ‘’ an arrow shot at a venture’ that 
will mean a home redeemed ! 


'No 2.-WHEN LOVE TAKES WING. 

“* Come along, boys.” 

Brown led his club mates up the little garden 
path and opened his door with his Intchkey. And 
the fellows trooped in after him. ‘They wero his 
bachelor friends with whom he spent the greater 
part of his spare time. 

It was midnight, and the house was in darkness. 
Brown switched on the electric light and called 
out to his wife. There was no reply. 

“That's all right,” he said, laughing. ‘ She’s 
tired, I suppose, and has gone to bed. Come on, 
you fellows. Here you are” (placing whisky and 
soda and cigars on the table), ‘help yourselves, 
I'll go and speak to her.” 

He mounted the stairs and gently pushed open 
the bedroom door. 

“‘Mabs, it’s only me—brought a few of the boys 
in.” : 

He repeated the call, but his wife did not speak. 

“ Asleep,” he muttered, He returned to the 
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en 


“* Here, cut it out, that’s enough !’’ said Brown, 
rising. ‘* Let's have a hand at nap.” 

And the cards were brought out. The whisky 
flowed. The joke and the laugh ran free. Until 
about three a.m. when Brown, “good old 
Brown,” led his chums back to the garden gate and 
bade them good morning as he had done in similar 
circumstances many times before. Then he returned 
to the house and rat down for a contemplative 
pipe. Suddenly, he found himself staring at a 
photograph of his wife taken on the day of their 
marriage two years ago. His mind leaped back 


to courtship days and he smiled. Sho had been 
first then, always first. My, how the boys chafled 
him! But he had mado up for it since. 


A chuckle rippled across the room as he tried 
: recall when he last spent an evening with 

er. 

“I wonder if she really minds,” he said, striking 
another match. ‘ Poor old girl! I must stay in a 
bit. Don’t believe she'd ever grumble, though.” 

He refixed his gaze on the photograph and 
recalled the little love scenes in which she had been 
his queen and he her king. Out of a past that 
seemed fantastic floated the endearing words he 
had spoken, the sacred promises, his pleadings for 
her heart and hand, his vows to be ever at her side, 
taken on starry glorious nights when time was 
standing still and when her being filled his future. 
She was to have all his attention, all his love, all 
his time. Something whispered to him that he 
was not playing the game, that his chums had 
usurped her. A little pang of regret ran through 

m. 


im. 

With a feeling of remorse, such as he had not 
known for a long time, he threw off his slippers 
and ascended the stairs to the bedroom. 

‘*Mabs,” he called, switching on the light. 
“*Mabs, dear, I'm going to drop this, I’ve Icf 
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aitting-room where his chums were beginning to 
turn night into day. . : 

“Not quite so loud, mateys,” he said, ‘‘ She’s 
asleep.”* 

“§-s-sh. §-s-shoo!” 

The fellows laughed and made grimaces, One 
gave a dolcful shake of the head. 

“Poor old Brown! Poor old Brown!” he 
said, “We told you what it would be. No use. 
No use, You would do it!” 

Brown blushed a little and gulped a glass of 
whisky and sat down. : . . 

“Why, what’s wrong with marriage?” he 
asked. He lit a cigar, and tried to appear un- 
concerned. 

“Nothing, nothing! of course! 
all right!” . 

The remark was greeted with sarcastic laughter, 
and the “ boys ” all stood round and patted Brown’s 
shoulder, and said “Poor old boy! Poor old 
boy!" 


Marriage is 


you all alone too long. To-night Ill take you 
to 2 * 

He stopped short with a gasp. 

The bed was empty. 

s s s s 

Lying on the table was » note in his wife’s hand- 
writing. He snatched it up. 

“Tam going away,” he read. ‘I am one too 


many. By the time ibe read this I shall be lost 
to you as you have been so long to me, Good- 
bye.” 


He read the note twice, thrice. Then he sat 
down on the side of the bed and stared hard at 
nothing. 

A passing policeman heard a dull thud as of a 
body falling heavily to the floor. 


kiddies! 


——what would you say? For the best protest I will give five shillings. Mark postcards ‘‘ Strap.” (See page 204.) 


Tae saying that Lancashire was made by moisture 


is true in more respects than one. For just as the 
moist atmosphere is necessary to take the brittle- 
ness out of the fine threads, a frequent rainfall is 
necessary to fill the streams and waterways which 
feed the boilers at the mills. 

But even in moist cottondom there are spells 
of fine weather which last for many weeks. The 
rivers then run dry—or, at Icast, they would if it 
were not for the dams which the mill-owners find 
it necessary to build up. 

More than one large factory town has its river 
dammed up in this way almost continuously for 
two or three miles. In one instance a brook has 
thirty or more mills on its banks. In time of flood 
this brook has been known to race along six feet 
high, and eight yards wide, but after only a few 
weeks’ drought a pipe with a six-inch bore would 
easily take all the water that comes down. 


Keeps Cool In the Welr. 


And the water is pumped in the boilers to con- 
dense the steam. ‘then it is shot back in the weir 
to cool; but capacious as are these cooling tanks, 
the water in them sometimes gets extremely hot. 

The factories at the head of the stream, of 
course, have the advantage of catching any cool 
water that comes along. Indced, in periods of 
dry weather the first two or three dams may retain 
all the water available. An instance of this sort 
once nearly led to a riot. 

Two or three of the mills at the bottom end of 
the stream had to stop owing to their weirs being 
empty. Meanwhile, those on the higher reaches 
of the river were retaining all the water in their 
dams. 

This exasperated the operatives at the mills 
down stream, so they marched in a body with a 
determination to break the dam gates. Serious 
trouble seemed imminent; but the authorities got 
warning, and, moreover, signs of much needed 
rain began to appear in the horizon, and the would- 
be dam breakers were induced to return quietly 
to their homes. 

Mill-owners at Law, 

r It is not uncommon for cases to be brought into 
court to decide the rights of the mills to the water 
in these streams. In one instance a mill had for 
eeveral years enjoyed a fair supply of water from 
the brook that ran by. But a works for the 
treatment of cctton-waste sweepings was started 
a little higher up, and as a tremendous amount 
of water was needcd to treat and separate the cotton 
from the sweepings the brook was frequently 
pumped dry. 

The mill-owner applied for an injunction to 
prvent the waste dealer from emptying the river. 

his was granted, and the dealer had to look 
elsewhere for water. 

So he employed men to bore in the works yard, 
and at fourteen feet they struck a fair stream. 
Excavations were commenced, but the water 
which the borers had found proved to be nothing 
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else but the contents of a capacious sewer which, 


through the yard. 

Then a bright idea struck the waste dealer. The 
sewer water was mostly of a soapy variety. This 
was excellent for washing the sweepings, so after 
a rough kind of filtration it was turned irito the 
wells. But some time later the town’s health 
authorities got wind of the affair, and the dealer 
got into trouble again. ; 

But it is not a great number of P hea ago since 
it was a common practice in some factory districts 
to turn sewer water into the rivers to replenish the 
mill weirs in dry weather. 

The sewers in theso cases were connected to the 
rivers by means of storm overflows. The mill 
people knew of this; they also knew that at night 
time the sewer water was fairly clear—being main] 
spring water—so they surreptitiously turned it 
towards their mills. 

Nowadays, such careful supervision is taken by 
river commissioners and others that such things 
can’t happen. So the mill-owners have to see that 
their weirs are well filled when dry weather 
approaches, 
ind the utmost care has to be taken with the 
mill gates to see that they do not leak. Then, in 
extremely dry weather it is not infrequent to lock 
the gear that lifts the weir gates as a precaution 
against them being tampered with at night by 
emissaries from mills down stream, 


“ Drp your husband have any luck at the races ?” 

“Yes, splendid luck. There was an accident on 
the railway, and he didn’t get there until they 
were over.” 


“‘ Wuy do you give me fish every day ?” inquired 
the yous z husband. ‘ Are you very fond of it?” 

**'No, dear,”’ confessed his wife, ‘‘ but I’ve read a 
lovely recipe for removing a fish-bone when it 
sticks in your throat, and I wanted to try it.” 


“My automobile is at the door; Miss Pretty,” 
said the young man. “ Will you come for a ride ?” 

“T have no chaperon,”’ said the maiden. ‘So 
[ don’t think I ought to.” 

“It's all right, I'm sure you auto.” 

So she autocd. 


TOO MUCH FOR HIM. 

Two gentlemen resigned their places in a tram 
to a couple of ladies, onc of whom, as she took the 
proffered seat, was cist:nctly heard to say, in a low 
but firm voice : “'Tnan‘ you, sir.” 

The gentleman tius addressed started, and 
turned deathly pale. Then he grasped a strap in 
the car, and leaning forward, inquired of the lady 
in question: 

“ Ave you a resident of this city, madam ?” 

“Sir 2?” queried the lady in an offended tone. 

“ Answer me, madam, I implore you,” besought 
the agitated man. “This is no time for trifling. 
Are a: a stranger here or a native ?”* 

“T have always lived here," she answored 
hurriedly. 

“Can it be possible ?’* exclaimed the stricken 
man, ‘and yet you wear no medals,—no insignia 
of eso rape to show that you are not like 
others; but, good Heavens! the difference. 

“ Why, madam, I have travelled on this tramway 
since it was made, and no member of your sex ever 
thanked me audibly for a seat before this moment.” 

Then kind and pitying friends led him gently 
from the car. It was too, too much. His brain 
was turned, and not even the assurance that such 
a thing would probably never happen again could 
restore him. Reason had fled. 


THE PARROT SERIOUS. 


In one of our recent Footline Contests we asked our readers to draw the parrot, who appears in “ P.W.” every week 


emiling, ina serious mood, Here are five very clever aitempts sent in. 


The names of prize-winners appear on 


page tt. of the red cover. 


Many of my readers send their copies of “P.W.’’ away to friends at home or abroad. 


WEEE ENDING 
Avo. 17, 1911. 


STRAINED HIS BACK. 


Mr. A. Plummer, of 11, Pear! Street, Roath 
Cardiff, says:—“I hud the misfortune to striin 
my back a couple of years ago, and I Seca. 
positively fixed with the pain. I had leon 
euffering for years before with kidney and bladder 
troubles—my back was weak, I had rheumazic 
pains in my legs and arms, and the kidi-y 
excretions were deranged. But after this str ih 
I became so helpless that I couldn't move a lim! 
—the least turn put my back in agony. I bad to 
keep to bed for several days, and I was rubbed 
with oils, but without effect. 

“When in this helpless state I was «lid 
enough to try anything I thought might relicve 
the fearful pain in ay bak so hearing of Doau's 
Backache Kidney Pills, I got a box. 

“TI felt a bit easier after the first few d:ses, 
and by the time the box was finished I was able 
to get about. After the second box I went Lick 
to work, and was as well as I bad ever becn in 
my life. 

“I have been twice the man I was then. I sti!! 
use Doan’s pills occasionally as a safeguard. 
(Signed) ALBERT PLUMMER. 

Nearly two years later, Mr. Plummer said :—“ I 
am id pleased to say I have had no return of 
my old complaint gince my cure by Doan’s pilis 
some time ago.” 

2s. $d. a box, 6 boxes 13s. 9d.; of all dealers, 
or from Foster-McClellan Co., 8 Wel's Street, - 
Oxford Street, London, W. Don't ask for back- 
ache or kidney pills—ask distinctly for Doau's 
pads Kidney Pills, the same as Mr. Plummer 

ad. 


WE WILL PAY YOUR | 
BAKER’S BILL. 


Bee the Bright New 
Competition in this weel’s 


HOME NOTES. 


Now Selling. Price 1d. 


Qating 


A Free Shampoo for every Reader 
of “Pearson's Week! 


y."* 

There is 
nothing 
; quite 80 
bo delichtful 
and re 
freshing 
as a vet 
shampoo. 
Toclesrse 
the bur 
cools the 
heal, oud 
if the shampoo fs taken with the assistance of an Oxt.ue 
Sham Powder it is a most enjoyable vyeration. 

Catine Shampoo producea dclightfu' creimy 
shampoo, which does not im any wey injure the 
healthy growth of the bair by robbing it of its natural 
oil, as do many shames yor oe 

Gatine Shampoo ere clean thorouchly, and 
leave the hnir soft and glossy, at the same tue 
enhancing ita natural colour ard lustre. ss 

They are easy to us, and, being delicately perfiined, 
can be used as sachets for scenting bandkerchieis, 
gloves, etc., until required for the shampoo. ; 

They are daintily packed and sold by all Chemists an 
Sto: price 2d. each, ls. box of 7 packets, rm 

ls 


ent for 25 sham) cos. 


"ACCEPT ONE FREE, 


In order to introduce this toilet delicacy, the Cro- 
prietors will send ® full-size 2d, Shampoo Pewilcr 
absolutely free to all eendin: a 1d. stamp for anes 
or for 8d. in stamps they will send the Free Shamp.o 
Powder, and — 
their 50-page 
illustrat book 
on the care of the 
skin, tozether 
with a handsome 
toilet outfit, ex- 
actly as illus- 
trated, containin 
atrial size of eac 
of the following penomated 

reparations: roe 

atine Oream, nai oe 
Tatoum Powder, Balm, Faca Powder, Soap, Tooth 
Powder, and Shaving Powder. 


THE OATINE Co., 1e0a Ostine Balsins™ 


wo 
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Pincher’s Progress 


The Chronicles of a London Thief. 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 
THE BORROWED MOTOR-CAR. 


“Goon heavens!"’ I) gave mean idea. There were these two motorist cha 
cried, as a battered hind a clump of bushes, evidently gettin’ realy 
a ae with a head | for their dip, an’ I decided that I’d treat them as the 
ost completely| boys had treated me, ao I stole quietly after ’em, an’ 
enveloped in a bandage | just as I was stcalin’ up to the bushes thero was a loud 
that at some period of | splash, followed by another, an’ I knew they were in 
its existence might| the water. 
have been white, limped “*T don’t know whether it was a powerful current 
down the garden path. | or what, but in a few moments they were well down 
“What on earth have | the stream; an’ I set to work, collectin’ their clothes. 
you been doing, Pin- | I did it thoroughly, not leavin’ ’em a stitch; an’ doin’ 
. cher ? . the lot up into a bundle, I made off at a run across 
® Motorin’,” said the little man laconically, as he} the meadow. An’ I'd nearly gained the road, which 
sank into a chair and laid his two sticks on the lawn. | was quite deserted, when I heard a shout, an’ lookin’ 

" Surely!” I cried, ‘* you weren't driving the car| round, I eaw them two young fellows dancin’ like 
yourrelf ! Why: you've not——"” madmen on the bank, an’ shakin’ their fists at 

* Jt was the bloomin’ bike!” said Pincher. me. 

I was afraid that the accident had effected his brain. “Very quick I threw the bundle into the back of the 

“Sit in the shade,” I said gently; “I suppose you | car, slipped on the coat an’ cap an’ goggles that was 
mezn that you were cycling and a motoris)—” lyin’ on the seat, an’ started to turn the handle to set 

“When i said I'd been motorin’ I meant I'd been| the engine goin’. The bloomin’ thing pretty nigh 
motorin’!” said Pincher, with as much dignity as he| broke my arm by whizzin’ round sudden, but I got 
eould muster in tho circumstance. “ It’s rather a} the thing goin’ an’ as I jumped into the car there were 
long story, but if I had my way, I'd lock every bloomin’ | them two shameless vagabonds runnin’ across the 
ayclo dealer up, set of thieves they are, sot of bloomin’ | meadow towards me. 
thieves!” * Quick as lightning I put in the clutch an’ took off 

This from Pincher was rather neat, but I was still | the brake, the car gave a leap forward, nearly went into 
in the dark as to what he was driving at; and when he| the ditch, the two motorists yelled a lot of hard 
quietly informed me that though his accident had | sayin’s after me, an’ then, shakin’ their fists, started to 
greatly upset him, he could still drink and smoke, I| run back to the water. 
oraduced a box of cigars and a tantalus from the “I drove very slow an’ careful for I hadn't quite got 
summer-house, feeling certain that I should never hear | the hang of the bloomin’ car, an’ I knew it was likely 
the story until Pincher—to use hia own phrase—had | to be some time before anyone saw the owner, an’ 
"made himself comfortable.” could get to the nearest village to telegraph the news. 

“It was like tlis,’ he said slowly, “things, es| Except for upsettjn’ a cart that didn’t give me enough 
you know, have been slow, an’ I 
thought I might as well get out of 

on as stay in it, especially as it 
was hot weather. So I took tho 
train out some little way an’ thought } 
I'd have a little walking tour down to 
the sea, an’ keep along the coast, 
just takin’ things easy, an’ waiting 
for something to turn up. } 

“ Well, I'd walked about four miles | 
wong a quiet road, an’, feelin’ a bit | 
tired, I went into a field and settled 
down in the shelter of the hedge fora 
little nap. I reckon that I’d only 
just dropped off when I woke up with 
8 start, hearing a grindin’ an’ throb- 
bin’ noise close to my head. An’ 
fooking through the hedge, I saw a 
big red motor-car had just come to 
@ stop in the roafright opposite to | 
where I was lyin’. 

“Two young fellows was sittin’ 
fn the front seat, staring across a 
@eaclow on the other side of the road. ° 

“It's too temptin’!’ snid thee 
chap who was driving. ‘Bill, my 
boy, I’m goin’ tohave adip!’ And 
with that he threw off the light 
oat lie was wearin’ an’ his cap an’ 
aezxles, an’ jumped into the road. 

: ‘How about the car?’ says his , 


“Oh, that will beall right ! there’s 
no traffic much on this road, so Idon’t 
see how we can get run in for causin’ * 
an obstruction even if a bobby was \ 
to come along, which isn’t likely.’ e- 

An’ with that they walked across 


"make out the bill, an’ I w 
for my car.’ 
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*T want you to overhaul it, an’ as I want to pay a call 
about a couple of miles away, you might Iond me a cycle. 
ot Ang time I get back I hope you'll have tlie car all 
right. 

“ The little man was on it like a bird. He probably 
thought I was a chap who didn’t understand the car, 
an’ all he’d have to do was to loosen a screw an’ charge 
me a quid for doin’ it. He looked at the car, talked 
some weird lingo of his own, an’ then went into the 
shop an’ brought out a decent-lookin’ bike. 

*“Now, guv’nor, it sounds funny, but in the old 
motor-car I'd been quite.at home, so to speak, but I 
hadn’t ridden a bike for years, an’ I was all at sea 


on it. . 


“T got on an’ did a sort of wobble across tho High 


Street, frightened a pony in a governess cart, mounted 
the pavement, an’ ran straight into a groccr’s shop, 
where I fell off graceful, bringin’ a pile of biscuit-tins 
on top of me. 


The grocer was very rude about it; but the cycle chap, 


who'd come across in a hurry, said sometiin’ to him in 
a low voice an’ he apologised. 


“* Tf I’ve done any geet I said, dignified-like, 
ill settle it when I return 


* And with that I picked up the bike, an’ wheeled 


it out of the shop; explainin’ to the owner, who looked 
a bit anxious, that after bein’ usod to a motor, cyclin’ 
came a bit awkward to me; an’ then I made another 
start, an’, after nearly collidin’ with a fat old girl, I 


got clear of that bloomin’ High Street, an’ began to 


feel more comfortable.’’ 


“But what on earth did you want with the cycle 
a all?’ I asked, as Pincher stopped to roplenish his 

ass. . 

: I was favoured with a wink. 

“If a motor-car is a difficult thing to get rid of,” 
said Pincher, “a cyclo ain’t, an’ in addition you can 
cover the ground quicker on a bike than by walking. 
I knew I was bound to have a good start, for it out 
be some time before the car was traced to the shop, 
however quick those unfortunate chaps getting cold 
in tho stream were found; but I wasn’t out to take 
risks. There was another good-sized town twenty 
miles away, an’ my idea was to ride to that, scll the bike 
for what I could get for it an’ got clear away. I got off 
as soon as I was out in the open country and chucked 
away the coat an’ motor cap, an’ put on my soft felt 
hat that I'd put in my pocket so as to throw anyone 
off the scent, an’ then I started again. 

“T was gettin’ a bit used tq the bloomin’ machine 
by then, though I was still a bit wobbly, so to speak. 
I was gettin’ near the town I wanted to strike, 

a when I shot over the brow of a 


a hill an’ found myself goin’ faster than I 


liked. I pressed heavy on the brake, 
when all of a sudden there was a sharp 
enap, an’ I was goin’ quicker than ever 
down a hill just like tie side of a 
house. 

“YT tried tho other brake, but that 
didn’t work proper, an’ thero I was 
rushin’ down the hill knowin’. that if 
anythin’ got in the way or there was 
a sharp turn anywhere I wasdone !” 

“T take it,” I said, “‘ that some 
thing did get in your way.” 

“Yes,” said Tincher grimly) 
* another: motor-car get in the wey, 
driven by a young fool who lost his 
nerve when he saw me comin’ down the 
hill at about fifty miles an hour an’ 
ringin’ my bell likemad. That bloomin’ 
car scemed to shoot across the road, I 
saw myself rushin’ into it, heard a 
crash, and felt mysclf goin’ up in the 


ir. 

“ About two hours afterwards, when 
I came round, I was lying on e sofa in 
a doctor's house, patched up like this. 
They said it was a miracle I'd escaped 
so casy, as I'd fallen into the ear. 

“The mention of motor-car gave m6 
a shock, an’ Itricd to get up; but the 


the road an’ openin’ a gate, sect off I did a sort of wobble across the High Street, mounted the pavement, an’ ran straight into @ yurse, a pleasant young person who'd 


at a quick pace for a stream at the 
bottom of the meadow. Now, 
Zuv'nor, what would you havo done if you'd been | room, I got on all right, an’ from the way the carter 
mo! ” chap spoke as I drove on I don't think he could have 
Gone to sleep again,” I said promptly. been hurt much, though the collision hadn't done the 

Pincher shock his head sadly. car any gocd. 

“ Alt”? he said, ‘‘ you ain’t enterprisin’. Not as “Well, I was quite comfortable sittin’ there on a 
bein enterprisin’ always pays!’ he added hastily. | nico soft Icather scat, just havin’ to turn a wheel, 

Well, guv’nor, I watched them two young fellers | an’ I should have liked it to go on for cvcr, but I knew 
burryin’ across the meadow en’ thought out the | it was time to be thinkin’ about g:ttin’ rid of the car. 
situation. There was a fine car all in goin’ onder, | Ali(tle while letcr J pulled upina quict part of the road. 
only wantin’ someone to sct it gein’ an’ I reckon I “T collected ten pounds fiftcen and a few coppers 

uew cnough for that, havin’ made myself uscful to | from the suits, wi.ich with a couple of cigarctte cases, a 
taxi-cab drivers when there was nothin’ more profitable | gold watch, an’ a thin gun-metal one, wasn't so bad, 
doin’, but the trouble was that I couldn't start without | then I hid the clothes in the hedge an’ drove on. Near 
makin’ a row, an’ those two chaps could give chase | the town I met a motor scout who saluted me; an’ 
@n soon have mo stopped. Then I had a—a——” hopped off his bike when I held up my hand, an’ told 

. An inspiration?” I suggested. me of a good motor an’ cycle shop. __ 
‘ That’s the word I expect. I thought of them “T drove up very slow, an’ a fussy little man came 
i. blanked boys who stole my clothes when I was in { runnin’ out of the shop. ; 

© sea—you remember I told you the story—an’ that “¢ This car ain't runnin’ as it should,’ I told him. 


Supposing you wished to get a new reader, and you posted @ copy 


grocer’s shop, where I fell off graceful, bringin’ a pile of Liscuit tins on top of me. 


happened to be at the doctor's house 
when I was brought in, made me 
wait till Sawbones came back from his afternoon round. 

“About six o'clock he came in an’ was quite 
friendly. It appeared the fool who'd got in my way 
was the son of a very rich man, an’ took all the blame 
onhimself. The doctor gave me his name an’ address, 
an’ it was very roug that I couldn't stop to get 
somcthin’ out of him; but anyway he'd paid for my 
patchin’ up an’ I persuaded the doctor to let me get 
off to London at once, an’ here I am.” 

“What happened to the unfortunate motorists 
whose car you had sto—borrowed ?” I asked. 

* T feel sorry for them,” said Pincher. “ They had 
to stop in that stream until nearly five o'clock, when 
a ploughman heard their shouts an got cm some 
clothes. It was inthe papers yesterday. They found 
their car all right, but the paper didn’t say if the 
chap got his bike. I don’t know what Inppened to 
it, but Ishouldn’t reckon it was worth minch, anyway.” 
(Another yarn next week.) 


on to @ fricnd—— = 
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[MONARCHS PET HORRORS. 


The Kaiser Does not like Magpies and the Tsar 
of Russia Won’t Shake Hands. 


In the Chateau de Bouchot, near Brussels, lives 
the lady who was once the Empress Carlotta 
of Mexico, and who, for nearly a century, 
Las been quite insane. 

It was the horrible shock of the death of her 
much loved husband, whe was shot by brutal 
revolutionaried, that drove her out of her mind. 

Her rooms are exquisitely furnished and filled 
with flowers which she adores. But one thing you 
might look for in vain on wall or table—a mirror. 
Even in her bedroom there is no looking-glass. 

This poor old Empress, with tho scanty grey hair 
and deeply-lined face, believes that she is still the 
beautiful girl who, in the early sixties, sailed away 
across the Atlantic for her new home in Mexico. 

Only once since her return has she geen herself 
in a glass. The result was a paroxysm of such 
fearful violence as nearly killed her, and ever since 
her attendants have exercised the utmost care to 
prevent her {rom seeing the reflection of her terribly 
changed face. ‘ 

By a curious coincidence the other mad monarch, 
the unfortunate Otto of Bavaria, has an equally 
strong aversion to the thing which he once loved 
best. He cannot bear lakes or rivers, though once 
he used to delight in rowing. . 

Banned Music fer Ever. 

His brother, Ludwig I1., who reigned over 
Bavaria before him, and was elso insane, in like 
manner turned against the music in which he once 
took the greatest joy. 

Ludwig was the great friend and admirer of 
Wagner, and Wagner's death in 1883 nearly killed 
him. He at once ordered all the pianos upon which 
Wagner had played to be draped in crape, and 
uever afterwards would allow music of any sort 
in his palaces. 

The present Kaiser is well known to be a man of 
an intensely practical mind, the very last one 
would imagine to be influenced by any dread of the 
supernatural. Yet those who know him best 
would never dream of mentioning within his hearing 
the “ White Lady,” of the great Royal estate at 
Konisberg. 

The original of this strange and well authenticated 
epparition was a beautiful girl who was forced into 
marriage with a Mark of Brandenburg, old 
enough to be her father. Her heart was given to 
another, she betrayed her husband, and in his 
Pg he walled her up in the secret passage leading 
to her apartments. 

There tHe walled-up passage remains to the 
present day, and no King of Prussia will permit 
the ancient masonry to meddled with. The 
Red Prince, the Kaiser’s father, was once appreached 
upon the subject by a well-known antiquarian. 
He consented, but the old king who was still alive 
refused to allow it, “‘for reasons,” as he said, “‘ only 
known to himself.” - 

Made the Kalser Shiver. 

The present Kaiser had a similar request made 
to him. His refusal was of such a stern and 
peremptory nature that no one has ever dared 
to seal ‘ C) i ean a - 

me other unexpected superstition belongs to the 
Kaiser. One day he was shoo ss Windeor 


with the old of .Cambridge, when a magpie ! 


flew over. The Kaiser shivered slightly. 

“* What’s the matter ?”’ asked the duke. 

“T don’t like those wretched birds,” said the 
Kaiser. ‘I don’t, indeed !* 

Onur late King and our t one as well shake 
hands in good English style with such of their 
subjects as have the honour to be introduced 
to them. The Tsar of Russia has a curious dislike 


to this simple ceremony. Quiet and courteous, 
os he always is, he never shakes hands if he can 
help it with anyone outside his immediate circle 


of relatives or friends. 

Ono would not credit the burly Amir of Afghanis- 
tan with nerves. Yet when he paid his famous 
visit to India four years ago, he gave curious proof 
of eae them. 

. At Delhi, he was taken to sce the well into which 
natives dive for the amusement of globe-trotters, 
Two or three men at once jumped in, 

The Amir was filled with horror. 

“ It is not & good sight,” he said in his stammer- 
tog English. “I cannot bear to see it!™ And he 
abruptly turned away. 


‘N 
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We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped addressed envelope is inclosed, 
A NOVEL CORK-DRAWER. 
Turs is a considerable improvement on the old 
corkscrew for pulling corks from bottles. 
The two prongs are made of elastic steel and are 


oF 
pictur 
is smaller than 
cork, : 


with many sides like a large fewel. When the lights of 
the motor shine on this, bright flashes are given out 
Just as a diamond sparkles in the sunshine. Of course, 
it requires no oil and a rub up constitutes the 
trimming. It is fastened to the frame by the back 
wheel with a simple clip. 


HANDY FOR CLEANERS. 

Hee is an illustration 
of a brush which is used 
by all large wine-mer- 
chants where quantities of 
bottles of all sizes “4 


shapes have to 
eleaned. 


_It is made of wire 
inserted in a wooden neck- 
iece, and so can be easily 
t to fit the shape of 
any bottle. 

Some bottles owing to ti 
their formation are very 
difficult to clean, but a 
brush of this description 
finds its way into the 5 
awkward places, and a ; 
few turns cleans them aS 
thoroughly. 


‘CROSSING THE FERRY. 

Tum illustration shows a very novel ferry in use 
on a Scottish river. The boat is carried across by the 
current without any propelling power being used and 
takes people to and from their work. 

The boat is moored by a long chain to a buoy in 
the centre of the river, and when he wishes to cross, 


Sige = 
- << 


ae 
es —_— — ah 


the boatman pulls the helm over, when the boat turns 
en eee 
en t is ay across, the of 
the current on one side of it is eo great thas it begins 
to make its way across until it reaches the other side. 
Of course, this style of ferry can only be operated in a 
swift-flowing current. 7 


——what kind of letter would you write him about “ Pearson’s Weekly”? 
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KEEPING JOCKS IN ORDER. 


Why the Sport of Kings is a Clean Game. 

Prruaps no branch of British sport is so car: “ly 
regulated as horse racing. The Jockey Club ki. < 4 
strict watch on owners, trainers, and jockeys ;''.. 
and any man who indulges in anything shai. is 
at once pulled up short. . 

This is as it should be, for no sport ati. -ts 
euch s large number of undesirables, and wit! +1: 
very stringent tions all sorta of abuses wold 

‘in. As it is, every jockey who wins a sce 
by means is likely to be deprived of his meus 
livelihood. 

No jockey, amateur or professional, can ride ir, say 
race without a licenco from the Jockey Club, a:.:i no 
man of bad character is granted one. As tic 
stewards can refuse a riding licence should thicy 
think it proper, so they can revoke or suspend one 
after it has given. 

Every race meeting is governed by the stewards 
appointed for the p » and any jockey w!,ose 
conduct is at all doubtful is called upon for an 
explanation. Should this not satisfy the stewards 
he is reported to headquarters, who will inquire 
into the matter, and perhaps suspend the liccisce 
of the jockey until the trouble is satisfactorily 
cleared up, 


Re 


If a horse shows remarkable changes of form for 
which there is no apparent reason, careful watch 
will be kept on its running, especially if it is always 
ridden by the same jockey. If the stewarils of 
the meeting consider that the jockey has not donc his 
utmost to win he will be called up for an explanation. 

Should an owner consider the riding of his joc!:-y 
is not straightforward he can report the case (0 the 
stewards, and if there seems something wrong 
careful inquiry is made. 

One jockey can report another for misco: uct 
during a race, and from time to time such t):ii-s 
happen. It is practically impossible for a jock y 
to continue to ride foul without being discover. 

In fact, it is sometimes said that the Jockey Clil) 
is too severe and suspends riders or withdraws tir 
certificates for inadequate reasons. It is therfo 
in the interests of riders to do nothing that w:il 
let the breath of suspicion fall on them. 

For a fi t case of misconduct tle [cal 
stewards gue to allow a jockey to tile in 
another race on the same day, but tlie act vo"! 
have to be very gross for this to happen. U-11.1!y 
a jockey is allowed to continue riding until his c.-e 
comes up before the stewards, but they c:n at 
their discretion suspend him from riding unti 
thé matter is settled. 

Warned Off! 


It is a serious matter for a jockey to be *"* 
pended for even a day or two, and very few c!: — 
will risk the chance of this. The stewarl: . ) 
have the power to warm them off raceis) > 
altogether, a terrible punishment to a mei \..0 
earns his living on the Turf. 

It must be remembered that this is  -' 
incentive to a jockey to keep straight, for t» 
is no respecter of persons. It refused a i. 
to one of the most famous of jockeys in the | 
of his success. : 

This sentence of suspension or the with: :)'! 
of a licence is generally recognised by all the :» . + 
authorities of the world, for the stewards ci tiv 
foreign jockey clubs are usually honorary me!) ™ 
of the British club, 80 they follow the cx... © 
of the premicr authority. 

A jockoy’s licence may be withheld becais '¢ 
is known to consort with bad characters, Pen." 
are not imposed on riders alone. An owner’ ° 
encouraged his jockey to ride foul or a rich rs‘ 
man who bribed a rider would come under the » -4 
and find himself cut by good sportsmen. 

Latterly a new regulation to prevent any * 
picion of foul play is coming into vogue, Foi. 
all sorta of people could obtain entrance into t 
weighing room before a race, but at many mecti - 
only those with a legitimate reason for being pv 
are allowed in, so that there can be no chance v! § 
jockey being “‘ got at’® at the last moment. 

Altogether, life of a jockey is not an ©: / 
one even for the perfectly straightforward ti 
but for the crook it is absolutely impossible. 


- 


Please take note that 1 want you ~ 
CATCH YOUR PAL. See page 294. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 17, 1911. 


f ROYAL GIFT 10 THE F.AF. 


‘ harajah of Gwalior, through his Majesty 
Leahey has just ag eee £1,000 to the Fresh 


/At readers will rejoice with us in the good news 
that the King has apportioned the sum of £1,000 

i d from the Maharajah of 
Gwalior's munificent £8,000 gift to patriotic and 


to the Fresh Air 


charitable causes. 


This £1,000 is to be invested so that every year 
the interest will give at least sixty children a whole 
fortnight’s holiday by the sea at one of the F.A.F 


homes. 


‘The F.A.F. hopes to send at least 5,000 of the 
necdicst children for a fortnight’s seaside holiday 


this vear, and it is to be sincerely hoped that the 
notable example of the Maharajah will be followed 
by other wealthy sympathisers with poverty- 
stricken childhood. 

This princely gift is, of course, a unique testimony 
to the value of the work of the F.A.F. 

Ti:cre is reason to believe that, in distributing the 
gift-money, the King wished to benefit as many 
representative classes of his people as possible. 
He thought of the Army and the Navy and the 
Civil Service and the police force ; he thought of the 
sick and suffering, and apportioned a generous sum 
to theo King Edward Hospital Fund. And he 
remcmbered the little children—keen child-lover 
as he is. 

Whet a Holiday Ninepence Buys! 

His Majesty is Patron of the Fresh Air Fund, and 
knows that no charity in existence does more for 
tis child subjects, and with so little. He knows 
that the paltry sum of ninepence gives one poor 
town child a perfect day’s holiday in the country. 
He knows, too, from personal experience, what a 
splendid holiday it is that the ninepence buys, and 
how thoroughly each child enjoys its well-managed 
day of happiness in the country. 

For the King has not forgotten the long summer 
afternoon he spent with F.A.F. children in Epping 
Forest, in the days when he was Prince of Wa 
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Bo the King picked out the Fresh Air Fund as the 
charity which would make best use of the money 
at his disposal. Readers will appreciate the great 
honour thus paid to the F.A.F. And the charity 
will appeal with more force than ever to our readers! 
sympathies. 

The F.A.F. will benefit through this noble act 
much more than by £1,000. Readers who have not 
yet sent in their contributions will find their con- 
sciences pricking them uncomfortably! They will 
say: “ The King remembered : I must not forget.” 
And, following the Royal example, they will 
send forthwith at least one ninepence, to buy 
One poor town child one day of happiness, or 
one ten shillings to give a child a fortnight by the 
seaside. 

Every apente is needed, £1,000 or no £1,000 ; 
t+: point to be remembered is, that every sum of 
ninepence sent releases one poor child from its slum 
prison who, without that ninepence, would have no 
summer holiday at all. 


Generous Gifts to the Empire. 


H.H. Maharajah Sindhia of Gwalior is a young 
Indian potentate—he is only thiz+y-four—who has 
already done many great services to the Empire. 
His wealth has ever been at the disposal of his 
country. More than once he has come forward 
with generous gifts to the Empire in time of war. 


Thus, in the Chitral and Tirah campaign, he 
provided a special transport, and in the Boxer 
rebellions he spent £140,000 in fitting out a hospital 


ship for the Indian troops. 


ut never did he put his money to better use 
than when, through the King, he gave £1,000 to the 


Fresh Air Fund. 

No reader will imagine that his own contribution, 
or her contribution, will not now he missed, if not 
sent, by the F.A.F. The £1,000 gift is a great help 
to the work, but this is work in one of those fields 
where the more you do the more there is to do. 

The F.A.F. might rest content if it were rich 
enough and powerful enough to give fortnight 
holidays to every r deserving child in the 
country, who otherwise could have no holiday, 

But that day is a long way off. 

Twelve thousand pounds is needed for this year’s 


For Persons of Too Ample Proportions 


HOW TO ACQUIRE A SLENDER FIGURE. 


HERE are few women who have it not in 
their power to make themselves attractive, 
even though Nature has denied them 
what are commonly called “ good looks,” 

en expression which generally means good 
features. 

Dut there are other charms than these s0- 
calicd good looks, and one of the greatest of 
these is a trim and slender figure, a graceful 
bearing and that general appearance of bright- 
ness and alertness which is an unfailing sign of 
excellent Lealth. 

..4 woman may have quite classic features, but 
if she docs not possess the slender and the 
healthy appearance just described, she cannot be 
eaid to be attractive; and if she be extremely 
stout, she is often the reverse of attractive. 

- However, it is not an insuperable difficulty. 
Ebe can vary easily reduce those too ample 
Proportions, decrease her weight by many, many 
pounds, and acquire again the slenderness and 
the charm of her youth. 

_Antipon is the secret—Antipon, the world- 
bnown remedy for the permanent cure of obesity, 
and one of the greatest medical discoveries of the 
Present century. It would be difficult to praise 
‘co highly the wnique preparation which has 
effected thousands of cures, even in the most 
disheartening cases of obesity. 

a of the greatest medicdl authorities in 
rope, Dr. Ricciardi, of Paris, has written 28 
‘ollows of Antipon, and his glowing tribute was 
pute voluntary, but, indeed, greatly appreciated 

y all concerned in the popularisation of this 
ae discovery. 

“I must frankly say,” writes the great 
peecialiat, “that Antipon is the only product I 
ave ever met with for very quick, very effica- 
beat al abeciutely harmless reduction, of 

; other things aro perfectl eas, 
snd some absolutely - I lke to do 
Hastice to such perfect products.” 


Unique Features of the Antipon Treatment. 
Some many years ago a certain person of 


Oh, hove delightful to be able to climd 
like that! I could have dome tt @ year ago 
Before I got so etout.”” —— 
“Yes, and you could do t* azcin, dear, 
¥ you would enly take Antipon.” 
the name of Banting edvocated a system of 
reducing weight which amouuted to starvation, 
almost. He gave his name to Lis system, and 
“Banting” is still practised in various forms. 


task. Even if, through the generosity of our 
readers, aided by a few princely gifts, that total were 
Seponi any balance ining of the utmost value 
or next year’s campaign, when no t windfall 
might come to the hunts coffers. a“ 

But the £12,000 is not yet reached. 

And so every reader is urged, with all the force of 
P.W.’s voice, to follow th King’s cxample, and 
send a contribution, howeve small, without delay. 


There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Air Fund. | All expenses are borne by the promoters, 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, the Daily Express 

imited, the Standard Newspapers, Limited, and 
the Ragged School Union. There is uo distinction 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's happiness 
for a child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200, 
with the necessary attendants. Subscriptions should be 
addressed _to the Hon. Secretary, F.A.I’., Pearson's 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and will be 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forma may 
had on application. 


THAT VERY STAR. 

He was a rapid young man, and kept very late 
hours. He was going a long journey, and on bidding 
farewcll to his beloved he said to her : 

“Darling, when I am far away, wilt thou gaze 
at fon star every night and think of me ?” 

“I will, indeed, dearest,” she replied.. “If I 
needed anything to remind me of you, I would 
ghoose that very star.” 

“ Why ?™ he asked. 

“ Because it is always out so very late at night, 
and looks so pale in the morning.” 


CONSIDERED HANDSOME. 

Sue was eighteen and very shy, and she never 
had been in the City before. 

There was no one at Broad Street Station to meet 
her, and she looked about timidly for a cab. 

Her mother had told her to take & hansom. She 
did not see any hansom, nor did she know that the 
“* cabbies * wore a livery all their own. 

She did not see a policeman either, so she 
approached a youth who was standing on the 
corner of the street with her bashful question. 

‘* Please,” she began, “‘ are you ahansom man ?"™ 

The youth raised his hand, twirled his moustache, 
and, smiling modestly, replied : 

“TI am so considered.” 


People unenlightened by the later discoveries of 
scientific men atill fancy that they can starve 
their bodies into thinness and not feel any ill 
effects; that they can take injurious mineral 
drugs and cure obesity by poisoning the springs 
of life. 

Thanks to the Antipon treatment these 
fallacies are likely soon to be entirely exploded; 
but deeply rooted errors are bard to kill. 

Far from Antipon tolerating anything like 
partial starvation, it requires the assistance of 

lenty of strengthening food, in order to re- 
ortify the whole organism during the process 
of fat-reduction. 

There may be many Pears lost in useless, 
clogging ana unhealthy fatty matter, but there 
will be compensation in the quick redevelopment 
of the muscular system. The muscular fibre will 
be no longer surrounded, and even renetrated, 
by useless fat, and, being increased in strength 
and firmness, every external part of the body 
wiil be restored to shapeliness and correct pro- 
portion. The limbs will be stron:; and well- 
moulded, the waist fine and supple, the hips 
graceful in contour. 

Antipon, in a word, takes away excess fat 


_wherever deposited, be it in the double chin or 


puffy cheeks or bulky shoulders; all the needless 
subcutaneous fatty deposits will disappear, 
leaving the contours as perfect as the person 
under treatment may have a right to expect. 

Moreover, there will be no wrinkling or 
puckering, and the complexion will be restored 
to its youthful bloom. 

There is a decrease of from 8 ozs. to 3 lbs. 
within the first twenty-four hours of taking 
Antipon, and once the weight is restored to 
nermal the doses may cease. 

Antipon is purely vegetable in composition 
(in liquid form) and is absolutely harmless. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, prics 23. 6d. and 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, ete.; or msy be had 
(on sending remittance), privately prekes. sell 
paid in the United Kingdom, direct from the 
Antipon Company, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 

Antipon can be had from stock or on order 
from all Druggists and Stores in the Colonies 
and India, and ia stocked by wholesale houses 
throughout the world. 
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FOUND AT LAST, 

THE young man who loved the 
daughter of the widow had called to 

t the mother’s consent to lead the fair girl to 
the altar, but he blundcred at the very outset. 

‘“*T have come, madam,” he began in a voice that 
was agitated and beseeching, “ to ask you for the 
blessed privilege of working for dear daughter, 
taking caro of her, giving her a home, . 

He got no further. The widow, with indescribable 
eagerness, threw herself into his arms. “I gladly 

ive you the privilege,” she cried. “ You don't 
| eal how I have hoped and longed for s model 
man like you to be my dasling daughter's father!” 


Doctor: “I think, perhaps, your ation 
fs depressing. Can’t you find a more cheerful job ? 
is your work ?” 
Patient ; ‘I am a joke-writer.” 


Chappie : “ No, I don’t like Borroughs.”* 

Reggie: “Why, I understood you to say you 
thought a great deal of him.” 

Chappie: “ No, I merely think of him a great 
deal. He owes me money.” - 


Peckem : 

do you?” 
oung : “* Yes, sir.” 

Peckem: “Hem! Are you aware that 
strongly resembles her mother ?” 

Young : “ I am, sir.” 

Peckem : “ Then take her, young man, and—er— 
be as happy as you can.” 


NOT A CHEESE. 
THe two extra specialists had pounded and 
sounded him, and felt hia pulse and tapped his 
frame till he could only lie in a cold perspiration of 


“* Undoubtedly it’s a case of appendicitis |” said 
epecialist No. 1 gravely. 

‘“‘ Undoubtedly !” assented specialist No. 2. 

“ But would he be able to stand an operation ?” 
pondered No. 1. : 

“* Ah, would he ?” echoed No, 2. 

They dug him in the ribs again, and he squealed. 

“ Ah,” remarked No. 1, “ I think we ought to let 
him get a bit stronger before we cut into him.” 

“Hang your arguments!” gasped the patient, 
starting up. “-What do you take me for—a 
cheese ?”* 


Tramp: “Madam, Im starvin’! Can I eat 
grass out here in th’ backyard ?” 

Mrs. Homespun : “ Yes ; but don’t you stray over 
it new pasture ; we're going to cut that for 

ys 


Youna Lapy (at out-of-the-way town): “ Will 
I have time to sa: good-bye to my friends before 
the London train leaves ? 

Porter : “‘ I think so, miss.”” 

“ When does it go?” 

“In about three hours, miss.” 


She (coldly): “I hardly know how to receive 
your proposal. You know I am 
worth a million, of course!” 

Jack (diplomatically): ‘ Yes 


“So you want to marry my daughter, 


she 


—worth a million other girls.” 
She  (rapturously): ‘Oh, 
Jack!" 


UNDER A DELUSION. 

Tue carnival at Surfton was 
e huge success, Bertie was one 
of the visitors, and enjoyed 
himself immensely, even although 
many of the fair revellers wore 
masks of fantastic and peculiar 
designs, 

One lady in particular attracted 
his attention. She wore a red 
Wellington nose, and cheeks of 
weird design, but these doubtful 
attractions were compensated for 
by her sy!ph-like form and fairy- - 
like movements, . 

Bertic, like the ass he was, 
made the running assiduously, 
and, scizing a favourable chance, 
piloted the lady to a secluded 
corner. 

“Give me a kiss,” he breathed 
into her ear; “go on, take off 
your mask and give me a kiss.” 

a oe the lady in- 
dignantly. “I am not wearing 
® mask!” 


Cuips ond, J estlete * ROMRRLE never 


Yes," he wsdl ame I'm in a tight 
“ ES, oe ‘m a 
corner. My sweetheart is wild on the subject of 
germs microbes, and she insists that I must 
choose between her and my moustache, I'm to 
lose one or the other.” 

“ Lose the moustache, boy.” , 

“ That's just the iecubie. it you ever saw me 
without it you'd pity my haunting fear that, 
when it’s gone, Tl the girl too.” 


LE. 


“WERE you ever up before me?™ asked a 
magistrate. 

“Shure, I don’t know, yer Anner. What time 
does yer Anner get up ?” 


Jones “Poor Blake! He's worrying # great 
deal about debts——” 

Smith: “ Nonsense! You'll never catch him 
worrying because he can’t pay his debts.” 

Jones : “ He’s not worrying about old debts he 
ean’t pay, but about new ones he can’t contract,” 


LIKED THE TREATMENT. 

“ Ler me kiss those flowing tears away, Nora!” 
he begged her tenderly. 

She fell into his arms, and for the next few 
minutes he was decidedly busy. 

And yet the tears flowed on. 

-*Can nothing stop them?” he exclaimed, 
pausing for breath for a fresh batch. 

“No, nothing,” she murmured. “It’s hay- 
fever, you know. But, oh, go on with the treat- 
ment ! . 


Mrs. Sharp: “ Generally speaking——* 
Mr. Sharp : “ Yea, you are,” 

Mrs. Sharp: “ What?” 

Mr. Sharp i “ Generally speaking.” 


Towne: “‘My wife used to get nervous every 
time she heard a noise downstairs, but I assured-her 
that it couldn’t be burglars, because they’re always 
careful not to make any noise.” 

Browne : “‘ So that calmed her, eh ?”* 

Towne: “Oh, no. Now she gets nervous every 
time she doesn’t hear any noise.”* 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAYS. 

Ir was a hot summer's day. "Ungry ’Orace and 
pas Herd were repesing 9% fall math in a field, 

inking e@ pensions a grateful country was 
soon to bestow on them. Presently ’Orace turned 
towards his companion. 

“*Erbert,” he drawled, “I’m a bit run down; 
feels as if I wants a ’oliday.” 

‘The Tired One yawned. 

“°*Oliday!” he said. ‘“‘Garn! Don’t be lazy! 
Don’t Shakespeare say as ‘ow a ehange of work 
is as good as a rest ¥ sitting up fer a. bit.” 


NOT A WELSHER. 
run away with yer togs?” 
bank. 


What, has 
“No, ‘e's broke the 
but my shirt.” 


*E teached me and Jimmy ‘Nap,’ an’ ’e's 


Wer exprxa 
we ATO. 1, 19} 1, 


Tus hau Y» imperious |. 


handed him back bis ring, 
* Now that all is over between us,” she s:;j 
suppose you will buy a revolver and put an...’ 5 


introduce the tone; “far wors-s-se: | 
shall steal a revolver! And I shall shoot y+ 
measly little ” 

A wild shriek burst from her lips, 

She fell upon her knees, and—— 

But he had gone, 

Miss Charmin: “You've a good mind to '':5 
me?. Well, I must say I admire ue 
cheek |!" : 

Fargon : “ And I like yours, That’s why Is. a 
good mind to kiss you.” 

He: “ How bright the stars are to-night! ‘1 -y 
are almost as bright as——” 

She (expecting “ your eyes”): “ Oh, you f.. cr 


me ! 2 
He (proceeding) : “ they were last night.” 


Jorkins : “‘ There’s Perkins—you know Per'.’:- ? 
—entered into an agreement with his wife +n 
after their marriage, twenty years ago, that w!:n- 
ever either lost their temper, or stormed, the oticr 
was to silence.” 

Bob: “ the scheme worked ? 

Jorkins ; “ Admirably, Perkins has kept silence 
for twenty years,” 


COULDN'T STAND IT. 

Ir was Mary's day out, and she was comparing 
notes with Susan from No. 6. 

“So I hear you’ve left that artist’s,” Susan .:'}, 

“Yes, indeed,” remarked Mary, “I couiist 
stand the missus’s hinsults. 

“ T hadn’t been there a day when she says to me, 
‘Mary,’ she says, ‘when you're a-dusting of ' 0 
stoodio you must be very careful not to tot) i 3 
old master, It’s worth thousan’s of pounds, =e 


says. 

“Well, that got my monkey up proj-" 
‘Hexcuse me, ma'am,’ says I, ‘but I ain’t us: to 
hinsults. I’ve got a young man of my ows. ol 
I don’t want any old master, not if he vis 0) 
millions ; and as to touchin’ him, I wouwwit ~l 
my ’ands, I says." And with that I cocks up my 
*ead and walks out.” 


Lawyer Quibble : “You a doctor ? 
couldn't cure a ham ! ’* 

Dr. Sawbones: ‘And you, sir—you coull 1b 
try a case of lard.” 


“ An, Moes Herbert, you climb ze Mattera.n? 
Zat vas a foot to be proud of.” 
Ps Herbert: “ Pardon me, Count, but you i:-4D 
4.7" 
“0O-o-h! You climb it more zan once ?” 


Summer Girl: “ If I marry you, you must 2iv9 
up smoking and drinkin; and 


Why, you 


your club.” 
Summer Boy : “ Yes.” ; 
Summer Girl : “Yes. Anis’ it 


else are you willing to give uj: % 
Summer Boy : “* You.” 


RATHER LONG HAIR. 
“JT wisa you hadn't hal vt 
hair cut so short, Jame:, «°° 
claimed the sweet young ti .' 
turing away from bin | 
voluntarily. 
“What difference dos 
make, dearest?” asked Ju. + 
with tender anxiety. 
“You—you have des! < ! 
an illusion,” sho sighed, ~: + 


“You didn’t think I: 9 
poet, did you, Maud, be- 
wore my hair long ?” ; 
¢ “No, I never suspected y.. 0 
being a poet.” 

“Nor an artist ?”* 

iti No.” ; : ' 

“Then what illusion! ° 
destroyed 2”? he demand. 

“ Perhaps I should say, Ja 
she answered, with tears 1). ' 
voice, “that you have ': 
sciously revealed a fact In 
suspected, dear; your ears 4 
match.” 


Wusk ENDING 
Avo. 19, 1911. 


~e" ; 
Mademoiselle GENEE, 
Dancer, who, after three years in 
peal eaag og back in London, tells “P.W.” Readers 
Her most Amusing Experiences, 


LUET is 60 ular nowadays that I find it 
Pv to remeniber that when I went to New York 
four years ago no ballet had been danced there for 
over half » century. America hardly knew what 
the word meant. 

One American, at least, was very suspicious 
about it. I was dancing in a Western City in a 
ballet in which I play a doll that comes to life 
and dances—when my manager came to me one 
morning chuckling over a letter he had just received. 

The writer, an inventor, offered the services 
of a mechanical doll that was far superior to my- 
self. He even doubted whether I was a real dol) 
at all, but he would consent not to give away what 
ho called the “fake’* on condition he received 
a weekly ealary to keep his own doll on hand as 
an understudy. 

‘She only stipulation he made was that when she 
was dancing the stage should be kept in twilight 
since, as he frankly admitted, her face was “no 
great shakes !” 

The 50,060 Dollar Bird. 

T have never been quite sure whether this letter 
was an elaborate joke or not. At times I deeply 
regret never having seen my rival dance, even at 
the risk of a close view of her face. 

Some American advertisers are positively start- 
ling in their enterprise. For weeks after I crossed 
the Atlantic the papers were full of particulars of a 
fowl] which had taken more prizes at shows than 
any other bird before or since, They called it the 
“ Fifty Thousand Dollar Manicured Bird.” The 
daily life of this unhappy fowl was described in 
detail, from its before-breakfast massage to its 
strictly regulated exercise, from its hot and cold 
baths to tho salary of its special manicurist. It 
was a splendid advertisement for the big pouliry 
tirm who owned it. 

‘They tried to draw me into the bird’s admiring 
rctinua by offering to supply me with an egg ao 
day specially laid for Mademoiselle Genée by the 
fifty thousand dollar fowl, if I would let them state 
that I attributed my strength and agility to the 
incomparable bird’s eggs. With the after came 
a sample egg, and out of curiosity I tried it. 

It was bad! 

I sent them a gently ironical letter of thanks, but 
curiously enough they did not print it. Instead 
came an imploring letter beseecliing me not to let 
tho reporters get hold of the story. I was merciful. 

Life was never dull in America. I used to tear 
open the papers every morning wondering what 
the lastest news about myself was. 

The American Pressmen have always been7kind 
to me, but they are men of riotous imagination. 

_One week the etory® was that I had had the 
sinews of my big toes cut in infancy, another that 
my feet are bathed in blood after cvery performance. 
Wy Feet are not Bathed In Blcod. 

One Peeouiaey ingenious gentleman, when I 
bed told him that I wear out one pair of my fan 
satin ballet slippers at each performance added 
quite on his own initiative the startling information 
that the colour was obviously chosen to prevent 
the oozing blood being visible ! 

For none of these gruesome ideas is there any 
foundation whatever. 

I am a Dane, but one story was that my name fs 
really Jeanie, and that I am the disinherited 
daughter of a great Highland family. 

It was perhaps this that brought me an invitation 
to « big Burns dinner in Chicago. A Brench friend 
sccompanied me, Afterwards I asked her how 
the had liked it. 

“hy I did not know the haggis,” she answered 
9 ut I was glad to taste him. But wh , oh why, 
ave I not met the guest of the evening ?” 
Burns ?" J asked, and then I wondered if she 
Pape myself. “ Ah, non, non,” ehe replied. “ At 
© end they sang a song in praise of Mr. Auld 
gsyne. Alas, I have not met him. Is he some 
Great Scottish chief 2" Apgtrmg GENEE. 


“Charlie met Millie on the pier.” Tell me the sequel, introducing a pun 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 
(Scenes The sands at any seaside resort, af 


moonlight. 
“ Brop!" ts 
* Please.” 
ee 5 if you kiss me I'll never speak to you 
(4 struggle and a emack.) 


é Don’t Y ’ 
ele A oust on to do that again.” 
“Yes, you could. Be aman." 


* All right, I will.” 

(Smack again.) 

“ If you kiss me again I’ll tell my mother.” 

“No, you won't,” 

“ Yes, I will.” 

(Another smack.) 

tu Stop.” 

“ Why ? i] 

“* Becauss I want you to.” 

“* Why do you want me to?” 

“* Because I do.” 

(Silence for a few minutes.) 

" I wish you would keep your arm to your- 
self. 

“ Why?’ 

“ Becanse I don’t want it around my waist” 

ad Why not i. 

“ Because it isn’t propor.” 

“ Why isn’t it 2°? lines 

** Suppose someone should see,"* 

“ But no one can,” 

“ They might,” 

“ Well?” 

* Well.” 

And s0 on. 


WHAT HAPPENED 


to the 


GAMEKEEPER ? 


oa £10 ~w\ 


For the Parrot's Comments 


Ovt on the moors the Parrot has accom- 
panied the Hon. Algernon. However, inate: > 
of shooting the grouse, Algie hit the gamckcoper,and you 
are asked to tell us what the Parrot said on the subject in 
a fifth line to the unfinished verse below. 

This last line that you add need not thyme nor scan with 
any of the other lincs of the verse, but it may not contain 
more than six words, nor fewer than three. 

Your line must Lave some bearing on tl:e rest of the 
verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considered the best by the adjudicators. 

To the sender of the attempt considered the best, a 
prize of £5 will be awarded, while £5 in cousolatiou gifts 
will also be distributed. 

A GOOD IDEA: If you send your postcard 


fin an envelope, inclose'a small con- 
tribution for the Fresh Air Fund. Please! 


The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 
When Algie went out on the moors, 
And shot at the grouse as they flew, 
He missed, and struck Gamekeeper Joe, 
And the Parrot screamed, flying off, too: 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘‘ Standing meals for Joey now.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. Write the Parrot’s comment on a poset and addreas it to the 
Editor, Pearson's Weekly, srenriette eal nden, W.C. If you like you 
may irclose your tcard in an envelope. 

3 Mark your ey d “* Game" on the left-hand corner. Attempts 
must arr.ve not later than Thursd: 


To the scn‘er of the attempt considered the best a prize of £5 will 
awarded, In event of a tie this sum will be divided. In addition, ten 
eonsolation will be awarded to the competitors whose 


efforts come next in merit. 
4. The published decision {s fina}, and competitors may enter on this 
enderctanding only. 


RESULT OF “CHANNEL” PARROT CONTEST. 


Tur prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to C. Hotuimcsworrs, 5 Stewart Place, 
Alfred Street, Nottingham, for the following: 


To swim o’er the Channel to France, 
Young Jenkins once started one day ; 
But when half way a shark hove in sight, 

And the Parrot was then heard to say: 
" UYeual tales Swims abandonel.” 


Ten consolation gifts of 10s. each have been 
awarded to the following : 


G. W. Becken, 159 Robert St., Manselton, Swansea; 
P. H. Blick, Mersh Lease, Glos.; M. J. Brennan, 4 
House, Cretloe, Ireland; a. Geese: Diecharge vege . 
Gosport; M. Hatherill, 10 Liverick Place, St, Judes, 
Plymouth; B. Lightbrown, Blackburn Rd., Darwen; 

McKinlay, Broad Bt, Alloa; B. G. Raper, Battle, 
Bussex; Mrs ‘W. Thom, 64 Dempster St., Greenock; A. 
Victor, 37 Chalcroft Rd, Lee, Kent. 
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“ Marriage: Before—and After.” 


This Plain-spoken New Work Reveals 
Seorets that Every Adult Should Know. 


The event of the publishing ecason, so far as Health and 
Purity books are coxceined, is the publication of the 
Standard work op Marriaye, by Mr. A. 
appearance at the prever:t m:o:: ent is es 
of the startling evideuce givin before 
on Divorce, 

Mr. Light bas already mede his fame as a vigorous, original, 
and unfearing writer on these subjects, but in his Marriage: 
Before—und After’? he has surpussed al) bee forucr efforts 
and achieved his masterpiece. 

“Marriage: Before—And After,” is a splendid piece of 
work, which every man or woman already married or contem- 
platin:; marriage should read. 

Writing in the most dircct and plain-spoken manner, and 
eta all prudish notions of unbealthy muck-modosty, the 
author deals with the great subject of Marriage in the must 
comprehensive and fascinating manner, giviug to his renders, 
wheth:r male or female, invaluable inforniation, hiuts, and 
eecrct advice imyossible to obtain elsewiliere. 

The necessity of such a book as this has loos been felt. 

The subject of e lies at the very fouuduiion of the 
natiouul well-being. 

‘The union of a man and a woman “for better or worse” ia 
the most important event in the life of any individual, the 
elitnox of human existence. 

Upon its results depends the future of the race and the 
happiness of the individu ls concerned. 

_Such an event demands therefore the most careful prepara- 
tion on the part of those who contemplate entering into the 
stute of matrimony. 

1 also demands that those men and women already married 
should take steps to ascertain the very best course to pursue 
after marriage. They cannot fiud these thicgs ont for them. 
selves. They must rely upou tho experience of others, expe- 
rierce always dificult to get on so delicate a subject us tiis. 

But “ Marriage: Before—And After” tells you all you want 
to know abont these most important mattors. 

Tf contains the accumulated secrets of the best brains in the 
world or this question, secrets hitherte unobtainable except in 
very expensive medical works, 

It s ows how in youre men thoughtlessness aud want of 
know! dze is reponsib‘e for unto'd matrimonial misery. 

Tt shows also how ignorance in the case of young women, 
too, bus led to unspeakable suffering and home-wrecking 
disasters, 

An‘ it helps you to avoid all these troubles. 

Shilfully the author guides his readers past the treacherous 
@nares and pitfalls that lie about the path of the ea 
wedded, and shows how they can be avoided, aud mari 
comfor! and enjoyment greatly increased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He exp'ains also how the result of following certain rules 
is scen in better home life, Lealthier offepriug, and cnhanced 


hapyincss, 

Whi st in another part of this book you are shown how te 
rene] tinst thore haLits which destroy love, a:id tl.cse body- 
lig g sins of which married people know so much. 

For ovvious rvasons the complete couteuts of this book 
cannot be summarised here. In the following short synopsis 
some of the most important and valuable parts of this work 
ave necesourily left out. But enough remains to give you some 
idea of what this great book is like, and by sending to the 
address below you con read the whole work from first to last 
in your own private time. : 

Here is just the bare outline of what this bok is—the 
skeleton stripped, as it w_re, of its flesh. 


ennison Light. Its 
cially timely, in view 
© Koyal Commission 


CHAPTER L—Tke future of the chi'd,—Dreadful ordea!s.—Purpose of 
Author. 

CHAPTER IT.—Age at which to marry.—Result of ear’: 
ringes.—Unripe parents.-.What @ physician fays.- Disparity in 
ages.— Religion and marriage.—Law cf choice.—} bret: ol attributes in 

arents.—Love.—Fa'se love.—How not to be misie:.—Wemen whe 
reak hearts.—Advice.—W Len not to marry. 
R I1L.—Amativences, its use and abuse —Wrong habits.—Con- 

Cee nenieAtter marriage.— Useful iuformation for the marci 

CHAPTER [V.—Impoeriant Phy-toloviea! Facts.—Hints for those who 
wish to become parerts.—The faiber’s influence.— Ru'es for women, 
etc. (A most valuable chapter th.s, which all marvied people ought 
toread . 

CHAPTER V.-Mainly about ti:c Baby and nursing. 

CHAPTER VI —The law of the Husband.—The husban‘'s duty, eto. 

CHAPTER VII.—The law of the Wife.—The wife's Guty.—Marital 
Bichve, etc. 

OHAPTER VIII.—Subjects of which more might be sald. 


This wonderfully interesting and informative book ought to 
be read and studied by every young man and young lady 
engaged to bo married, as vell as by those who are already 
maiticd. Married men and women must read this book, and 
those contemplating marnicge ought to read it, 

Write then for this book now. : . 

Se’dom have delicate subjects bcen dealt with in so sensible, 

ompromising & wiy. 
There is no 8 afling or beating about the bush there, but a 
straightforward explanation of matiers usually ke}-t secret, an 
explanation which everyone cau follow and understund, and 
which gives the most valuable assistance to all married couples 
and to all who are hoping to shortly merge their destinies into 
nother's. 
. The demand for copies of this book is already enormous and 
the danger is that the whole edition will be sold ont iu a few dave, 
Make sure of getting your copy then by writing for it now 


Ful up this coupon wail pont it off By return this book 
will be sent you in under plain cover. 


OUPON. 
Te the Health and Vim Publishing Co., 
109 Vim House, 78 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
Dear Sirs, 
I enclose 1s. 24. Please send me post free by return one 
copy of “Marriage: Before—and After.” 


end late msr- 


BPW. 1781. 


ADDBESS..,...c0sseereereorees eee esses 


Ded eveccerer ens eneeeeeeeeneessrenneeseseens ene ses sen enna eee 2O0re ees ees 


a 
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JUST TO GUIDE YOU. 

John Jarvis is a clever, quiet detective who has risen rapidly from the ranks. While engaged 
on the Bewlay Street murder mystery he was sent to Paris to arrest a blackmailer and notorious 
bad woman, Mrs. Mowle alias Madame Frayle. Jarvis carried this mission out successfully, 
and at tho same time he rescued his sweetheart Maisie from Madamo Frayle’s clutches. Maisie 
was decoyed to Paris by the big Oxford Street drayor Mark Crashington, and only by chance 
fell into the blackmailer’s hands, When Crashington eventually returns to London, Jarvis obtains 
satisfaction by giving him a good thrashing. : 

Zacky is known as the bad man of Hallard’s Cross. He is Mark Crashington’s brother, and ‘has 
sworn to kill him, as Mark stole his sweetheart. Zacky is really insane and has just escaped from 
an asylum. 


crawled back to his couch, laid himself down, and close4 


Ea a ee a a te ee ee | 
< ah eyes, for terrible reeling nausea had overtaken 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE (continued.) <0 
Zacky’s Revenge. ng 
eee onse oases ap eee eee eho eectoeroesesdh eee etreoe hese taheSo ate ofeaty 
Tary carried Mark Crushi to his tial 
office, and sponged and et face, an sent 
for a doctor. It was some time before he recovered 
consciousness. He could hardly open his eyes; 
his face was a pulp. ; 
‘ He lay full length on a couch—a couch that might 
bave okt, us ae Se it been blessed with a 
tongue. He groan Nn prese’ an inspector 
of polico bent over him and pee that Joke 
Jarvis, dctoctive, of Scotland Yard, was under arrest, 
and wanted to know if Mr. Crushington wished to 
make a statement or prefer a c against him, the 
battered man seemed not to hear, and closed his slits 


of jam 
“* Look round again later, sir,” said the tor. 
They had opened the windows to give him air, 
and presently the cries of newsboys penetrated into the 


room. 

“‘ Dangerous lunatic at large—Gamekeeper killed— 
Outrage in the West-end—Fight in a famous empo- 
rium—Mr. Crushington attacked by London detective 
—Speshull! Speshull!” 

And the man on the couch, hearing, groaned again 
and writhed. 

“Leave mo—all of you!” he whispered at last 
gutturally through his loosened teeth. 

They crept from the room. Presently his manager 
ventured to return. The great figure on the couch 
seemed me to have stirred. 

“Can I do anything. ——}”” 

“Not Leave me!” 

* ° 


“* Speshull—speshull ! ” 

The cry of a newsboy, hawking a later edition, 
entered tae room. ‘The great figure lurched up from 
al ponen) spitting out a curse through his loosened 


He had lost all count of time. He lurched to an 
open window to close it and shut out the voice of the 
boy who was shouting out the story of his wareing 

gre 


Tramp, tramp, tramp! 

They were pouring out now from the many employees’ 
entrances—men, women, and girls, and they spoke 
among themselves of but one thing—the in the 
costume de 
business, flocked round, and did a thriving trade. 

Mark Crushinzton still lay alone in his office, with 
closed eyes, but with brain on fire. 

The manager looked in. 

“Get out!” 

A fireman looked {a. s 

It was the same: ‘Get out!” 

A night watchman ventured his head round the 
door. “* Get out! a 


clumsily, pingly, li 

dis Ae gee alg and battered out of shape. His 
eyes were scarccly visible through their bunged-up 
slits. He recled as he peered out of them in the direction 
whence the words and the laughter in Zacky’s voice 
had come, as if he doubted his senses. 

But no dream ; no fancy spun by his reeling brain. 

It was Zacky in the ficsh, right enough, though no 
longer wearing the clothes in which he had escaped 
from the asylum. 

Some men might have laughed could they have 
seen him, particularly anyone who had known 
drunken, feet lazy Zacky when he haunted 
Hallard’s 

» if you please, dressed in the honourable 
uniform of a commissionaire. They had circulated 
his description far and wide, his clothes, and his 
marked limp; but many s commissionaire limps 
honourably ; some wear an armless slecve. 

He carried an evening newspaper; but for that 

i per, in which there was much written 

i » he thight have been still searching for 
the brother he had sworn to make sweat blood and 


end his humiliation at the very portals of his 
business. 


Someone knocked and entered, distractipg him from 
the window and the boy’s crics, His again. 
he only wanted 


Aidt i : 
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g 

Hs 

& 
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3 
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affections, betrayed her, and obtained Mother Mowle’s 
aessanee to get rid of the human fruit of his cruel 
ust. 

Nell was dead when Zacky came from prison, and 
Mark Kedlington—as he was in those days—had gone 
abroad, leaving no address behind him. 

After that Zacky drank as he had never drunk 
before, turned tramp and poacher, and settled down at 
Hallard’s Cross, beco more and more like some 
uncouth animal of the fields, loving animals better 
than human beings. 

Yet once'or twice there had been a nobler flicker, 


He flung an oath at him, and told him 
to be alone. 
“Tho police inspector has called again—is here now,” 
Eris better l aiai oh They 
© battered man clutched at his throat. had 
stripped off his collar. 
“ ! ” 
He tore at the band of his shirt. He dared not 
peal a charge against the man who had whipped 
—whipped him before his slaves, before his cus- 


bec Aha eee Prgpiteed - P dagen kingdom! He] ao better re on acted on, that had revealed a spark 
Great foots! But why had court. of soul still smouldering in Zacky. 

England ? ee way. ever returned t0/ But now he was mad in a way, yet cunning with 
8 I——!" all the cunning of your madman, and those cells of the 


brain where memory ig stored were as alive as they 


He would have given his fortune at this moment} had ever been 


to have sentenced John Jarvis to the scaff but he 
dared not oven prefer a chargo of assault sad battery | 
against him. . 

“T"—at last he forced the words from him—“ I, 
don't—wish—to charge the man!” 

Tho manager's eyebrows rose curiously. 
from the room without a word. 

“* Speshull—speshull t ” 

Crushinzton vented more blasphemy as he turned 
<0 to she vlatow: 

“* Extraordina scene—Crushington’ 
wage ry gton’s—Dangerous 

He slammed to the window, but others were open. 
aoe bors raucous, penetrating tones were not to be 
enied. 


ECONOMICAL SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 

A large proportion of holiday expense is swallowed 
up by necessary accommodation, consequently it is 
advisable to get this as reasonable as possible, and 
to this end a good selection is essential. Watch the 
Seaside and Country Accommodation advertise- 
ments which appear daily in the “ Daily Express,” 
then you may fix up any sort of accommodation 


you wish, 
“* Gamekeeper killed—murderer s ed Duilp Exypre 74 
Poosion tall deecdiotian 1” ju ppos: o be in 


Crushinzton slammed to the other windows, and| Sold Everywhere. One Halfpenny, 


He crept | 


Jer the most awful puns received I will give five pairs of pocket scissors. 


rtment. Newsboys, with an eye to 


Mark postcards ‘‘Pun.”’ 


WEEK Exna 
Avo 17. 15!1, 


paper Zacky clutched had reproduced a photi,: 
of Mark Crashington. tai 
Now the ers, after many years, faced ¢ 


other—one a_battered-looking wreck, and th:o c: 
a madman locking sane enough except for the lig! t 
his eyes in the uniform of a commissionairc. i. 
For some seconds, silence. Then Zacky lau’ 4 
his rather awful laugh again. ° 
es ye hear the key turn, brother 0’ mine: }.9 


- No answer came from the bruised and bati.:.J 
mountain of flesh and iniquity. 

“We're alone, Mark. ‘Oller? Go on—'ollcr it 

like, brother. Call the police. What albeit 
my Nell’s little ’un—yours hers—but my gi:'— 
though the child was yours. Yours, yours, yours! 
And didn’t want it—though, maybe, my \.!/— 
for ail the shame—wanted it. 

“But you didn’t, and it died, and was biri: |. 
But no parson said no prayers over it! Never a 
proper ooffin—just a carpet bag, and for a graveyarl, 
a backgarden at Cricklewood.’ 

It was terrible, ghastly now! Mark Crushinct 2 
cowered and quivered as though the words wiia 
blows. 

“ Will shout for the police, brother o' mii*, 
now! ‘M.K. from Zacky.’ I could have tol! «m 
much when they found thé cigarette-case I once save 
you—a birthday present, d’ye mind! I thous! no 
end of my big brother in those days. Iwas the wre 
’un, the weak ’un, that couldn’t keep straight anc .!. ur 
of the drink—not even Nell could save me, thou. |» 
tried, bless her. But you I trusted, thought sti: -! 
When they pinched me—three ‘stretch ’—I tl. t 
of you, taking care of my girl But what did you vo? 
What did you do?” 

Zacky’s voice rose. Madness shone mors.) °' 
from his eyes now. Mark Crushington reclei! ts 4 

t roll-top desk, clutched on to it, as amano: t 
lo afraid to loose his foothold on the deck cf a» 
in a pale. Yet the floor was steady enough. 

“ T might have gone to the police, after the eis 1 
case was found. as then I knew what ‘ad ba... 
my Nell’s and your—your—your little’un!”” 

e “ yours” reiterated, came like batterii.y '. 5 
from Zacky’s li 

“But Ididn’t!” A laugh now. “Tivo cn to 
the Gawd I forsook, years and years ego, to}: 5: 
face to faco—to give me my revenge. And ny. 9:3 
come at last—at Iast—at last !”’ 

Again the gloating, mad reiteration. Ci. 02 
still clutched on to the closed roll-top desk. ; 

They had been a long time coming, bit Lis /..1 
iniquities had come home to roost at last! 

Mammon and lust had been his gods, [al-- © ‘+t 
That morning John Jarvis—Englishman’s f.-..0i— 
had aven his Maisie. Now brother Zachy |<! 
come to claim vengeance for a woman who had i] 'n 
child-birth, and whose unwanted little one had |. 1 
done to death by a female ghoul at a bs.3 
instigation. . 

“ Brother o’ mine—flesh-and-blood brother!" +. * 
on Zacky, his voice dropping to a whisper ashes! 
to liston at the same time. ‘“‘ Can ye hear anythin 

The man at the desk did not answer. 

** Not the distant cry of a little ’un?” 

Crushington shivered, and clutched hold .re 
tightly. — 

“1  geem to hear it very clear, Mark, W...''s 
that? Can’t you hear her? Whero are your ust 
A woman crying out in her shame and agony!) ire'v 

ou can hear her—Nell’s voice, or have you bee: -0 

y, piling up money and running after other woud 
that you've forgot the so of it?” 

Zacky gavo another of hi8 awful laughs. 

“T am enjoying of myself, Are you, br: ''? 
It must have ies @ pretty good hiding that ‘+0 
Jarvis gave you. For why? Don’t you ! uk 
everybody knows? The old game, brother; ™'"' 
the same as you played on me. After som: '3 
that didn’t belong to you by rights. You «i'' 
thief! That’s what they’re saying in the sir f 
London now. I ‘eard two women talking. y 
were sorry Jarvis ‘adn’t killed you quite. v 
seemed to know something about ye! Money - 
girls, they said—that you made money by \" | 
usiness and ruined women by way of | ° 
Don’t you think it was about time your lit'e - ° 3 
was put a stop to for good?” a 

No answer came from the great figure at tue 

“'FKavens!’” went on Zacky; “what a" ° 
money you must have made ere! Ain't the p 
fine, and the winders, with their fal-lal: 2: 
kick-shaws and their pretty-pretties. You 
what women like, don’t you, brother! Turt 

lace into a company, too, according to the } 
our picture in one of ‘em, too! My “.:. 
Jarvis must have ’it very ‘ard !” 

Zacky paused, and again listened. ; 

“Can’t you hear ’em, Mark? Not the v5 
all the pt ou’ve ruined, shouting out for 
life? Funny! I can hear ’cm 60 plain! 

Then his mood changed, and he snarle =< ‘ 


Veey 


(See page 22/9 
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mationless figure like a wild brute about to 
ring. * 
aT swore to wring blood and tears from ye, if 
‘Faven was to me and gave me the chance, and 
nm going to do it. Though it'll be easier to wring 
ad than tears out of ye! You white-livered rat, 
ain't even the courage to turn on me. You're 

‘ng it lying down!” : . 
Stil no answer from Crushington, but he stirred, 
moving slowly round to the front of the desk where 

ood, dene i Sep limbs heavily, and dropped 
frie it ikea man in the last stage of physical exhaustion. 
“He had not yet uttered a single,word. He had no 
defence, no excuse for his unforgivable conduct in the 
pest. He could not point back at this moment to 
any attempt at atonement. He had nothing to 
set against his villainy. His big head drooped slowly 
forward till his chin all but touched his chest. Then, 
unseen by the brother over against the door, he began 
to fumble in s coat-pocket, and carefully, so as to 
prevent them from jingling, drew out a bunch of keys. 
He found the key he wanted by its familiar feel. 

The game was up, and he knew it. He raised his 
heal a little and out through bis swollen 
eyelids at the figure at the door, his accuser, judge, 
and executioner. 

Still kecping bis almost invisible eyes on Zacky, 
who waa ciltnt for a moment and seemed to be listening 
to voices or sounds bred of his own strangely mad brain, 
Mark Crushington leant forward a little and fitted the 
key be had found by touch into the lock of a drawer 
end turned it. 

He did not want to die, Mark Crushington. He 
toved life and the flesh-pots. He was not old ; in the full 
prime of mind and body. But there was nothin 
1ft for him now but to die bys own hand—unless, an 
he -hivered, Zacky killed him first ! 

Zarky still seemed to be listening, hearing perhaps 
t' crics of ruined girls, that of his own Nell among 
tivm, and little babies. 

Crnushington had pulled out the drawer. 

His shaking fingera had closed round what he sought 
—a revolver. 

Kut he did not want to die! The sweat came out 
on |:is battered face that was almost sickening tb look 
upon. Then a kind of furious hate, almost as mad 
as that of the figure still listening at the door, 
fe sessed him. If he must die, Zacky who bad come 
back out of the past and made it necessary for him 
to vie, should die, too—first ! 

His fingers tightened on the butt of the revolver. 
Yct as ie did so, he found himself asking questions. 
How |.ad Zacky come by that commissionaire’s 
outit? What was the time? He had lost all count 
of time. What would the world say when it read 
the news of a double tragedy ? 

Must hedie ? Was there no way out of it but that ? 
Wt all his money and all faculties and powers to 
enjoy himself ? ; 

No, no! He could not, would not die! There 
mi:>t be some way of escape, if he could only hit upon 
it. Why dic himself? Shoot him, Zacky, and then 
swcir that he had been compelled to do so in his own 
difence, that the man was a dangerous maniac! Who 
know that Zacky was his brother ? 

Where was the night-watchman? The firemen who 
patrolled the premises? What had they meant by 
Prrritting @ stranger, though he might be dressed in 
cornti-sionaire’s uniform, to reach his private office ? 
_ A sudden wave of intense, yet almost petty 
iritzbility had swept him at the thought that such 
a t'ing conld have happened on his well-ordered 
premisca, For a moment he had reverted to the old 
A Crushington for whom no detail was too 

valle : 

len he gave a little start. His thoughts must have 
es tered, Sumner ey? a He was in his office, 
Tip) ing & revolver, and Zac ver yonder, guardin 
the door and etill listening. ee ee 

Then Zack 

ee shoulder. 
.,_ Nell’s still sobbing—and her baby’s crying some- 
thing dreadful! I can’t bear to narken ie them 
eae lon, ger. Brother o’ mine—to get at you 
1 et—Tve killed two men! One, I rode ‘im 
cown—t'other on Hampstead Heath, to get these 
clothes. To get to you—but their end was more 
peaceful than yours ‘ull bet” 

Ye was listening in. He laughed, and then 
scinc:l to go stark, staring, raging mad { 

Nark—can ye hear now?” 
A erat gong was beating out somewhere in the 
ae ned ‘ne gr tng. then another! 
-rn—burn—burn, ye fire! Gi’ my brother 
In this world @ taste of shay bi's going to pit in the 
text!” howled Zacky. 
F es @ wonderful patent fire-alarm Mark Crushington 
a installed in his premises was booming and ringing 
“us In every department. 
‘ice was ringing in the room itself, harshly-noted, 
hi Ae pracked telephone-bell gone out of ‘en wits, 
us pe sa seemed to have been galvanised to 


‘ 
b 

“i 
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his clairs 


life out of his 
by ang opiris a silent stupor, not by fear, nor 
~verything had ooldenly become subordinate to 


Se fact that his Premises—the premises he had 


Wow, ladies!’ Why is a bathing-machine like a seaside landlady? Don’t be too hard on your own sex. 


turned his head. He jerked a thumb. 
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built and expanded and expanded in— i 
Oo eae on fire! = Reese pee einen 

e forgot the revolver, let it drop to the floor, and 
made a rush towards the door, in front of which Zacky 
was dancing and howling—calling on the flames to 
consume his brother, himself, an every stick of the 
gees cig ag ; 

“Burn!” he howled. “Burn, yo fire!” 

Then as Crushington bore acon on him, ™ No, 
you don’t, brother o’ mine!” 

“Out of my way!” roared Crushington. 

His phyzical strength seemed to have been restored 
to him magically. He was still dominated by the one 
desire to take command and get the fire under as 
quickly as possible. 

Only night watchmen and the firm’s firemen were on 
the premises. Shop employés and the people from the 
workrooms had long since quitted the ines. 
Some of these.“ lived-in,” but in houses in a back 
hia off Regent Street, not in the actual business 

uildings. 

It was known that Crushington was in his private 
office, but he had commanded everyone who had 
visited to leave him, and the night staff was far too 
busy at this moment fighting the fire in one of the 
basement packing rooms where it had been discovered 
with an already flaring grip on inflammable material. 
The buildings were equipped with all manner of 
appliances, but what the men, fighting the flames in 
the basement, did not know was, that the fire had 
broken out in several other places. 

Fire in the hosiery department; fire in one of the 
upper workrooms; fire in the set of counting-house 
offices on the same floor as the head of the firm’s 
office. Fire, obviously the work of an incendiary, 
though those in the basement, still in ignorance of the 
other outbreaks, had no suspicion of this as yet. 

All done with a little petrol and a box of fusees. The 
counting-house offices were locked, yet they blazed 
within. A little trickle of petrol—from a bottle 
that could be carried in a pocket—under the door, 
a match put to it, and it was done. Two or three 
fusees thrown smouldering into inflammable packing, 
and again it was done. 

Tang, tang, tang! 

The first fire-engine, summoncd by telephone, was 
tearing up Regent Street. 

Tang, tang, tang! 

Another, the sounds seeming to come more distantly 
from away down Oxford Street. 

“Out of baa way?” howled back Zacky at his 
brother. “Not Burn, blaze—we burn together, 
you gory brother o’ mine! Ha—ha—ha!” 

A ‘madman’s brain was on fire as well as the 
buildings. 

Then Mark Crushington seemed to go mad alzo. 
With an awful oath on his swollen, misshapen mouth, 
he hurled himself on Zacky, flung him half-way across 
the room, and tore at the door. But it was locked, 
and the key in Zacky’s pocket. 

The sane man had lost his head, had forgotten the 
revolver that had slipped from his hand to the floor 
over by his desk when the fire-alarms in the building 
boomed and rang out. 

There was another door, leading through to the 
office wherein Louis Death once slaved. 

Zacky was gathering himself up from the floor, half- 
anneal, as Crushington, like a maddened bull, 
charged clumsily—‘ charged” about described it— 
towards the other door. 

But it was locked on the far side, as well as bolted 
on Crushington’s side. It was not the kind of door to 
bo burst open easily. Everything about the great 
man’s private office was very solid and magnificent. 

And a thin wisp of smoke was creeping through the 
key-hole. 

‘Ha, ha!” laughed Zacky. 

Crushington swung round, black, rank murder in 
his heart. 

“Ha, ha!” howled Zacky, jeering triumphantly. 

He had picked up the revolver and was covering his 
brother with it. But he did not fire. He wanted to 
prolong his agony to the bittermost limit. 

The windows were curtained and blinded. 

A moment later crackling sounds came from the 
room once occupied by Louis Death. Smoke was 
beginning to creep through the crevices of the other 
door. 

Tang, tang, tang! 

An Sane had raed ap. From the street below 
rose the murmur of voices. Police were rushing upon 
the ecene, but they had not yet cordoned off the 
gathering crowd. . 

The firemen, like the night staff before them, were 
concentrating their energies on the basement. 

*¢ Somewhere in the basement, they say! ’’ shouted 
a man in answer to @ question. “Good Heavens— 
look!” . 

He pointed suddenly to the second floor. A window, 


(Continued on next page.) 
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SAYS HE IS WOT GIFTED 
WITH STRANGE POWER. 


Yet Prominent People Say This Man 
Reads Their Lives as an Open Book. 


Do You Want to Know About Your 
Business, Marriage, Changes, 
Occupations, Friends, Enemies, 
or what to do to achieve 
Success ? 


TEST READINGS FREE TO ALL “‘ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” 
READERS WHO WRITE AT ONCE. 


Attention of the 
mystically inclined 
seems to be centred 
at present upon the 
work of Mr. Clay 
Burton Vance, who, 
although laying 
claim to no special 
gift of supernatural 
powers, attempts to 
reveal the lives of 
people through the 
slender clue of birth- 
dates. The undeni- 
able accuracy of his 
delineations leads 
one to surmise that 
heretofore palmists, | 
prophets, astro- 
logers, and seers of divers beliefs have failed to 
apply the true principles of the science of 
divination. 

It is not to be denied that astrologers have 
excited the interest of enlightened people of all 
ages, but there have been many earnest thinkers 
reluctant to accept the theories of the ancient 
Chaldean science. One can only judge the potency 
of the science of Astrology by a personal 
application of its principles. To have all the 
cardinal events of your life spread out before you ; 
to read an undeviating description of your true 
character, babits, and inclinations, is proof 
positive that the mighty power that shaped the 
universe and set the hands on the dial of time to 
mark the destiny of man, bas not left us without 
the means through which we may know ourselves, 
through which we may fathom the mysteries of 
hfe. Asked to explain the method by which he 
gives his delineations, Mr. Vance replied—“ I have 
simply resurrected an ancient science, and 
mouided it into a key to human nature.” 

The following letters are published as evidence 
of Mr. Vance’s ability. Mr. Lafayette Redditt 
writes—" My Reading received. With the 
greatest amazement | read, as step by step you 
outlined my life since infancy. I have been 
somewhat interested along these lines for years, 
but had no idea that such priceless advice could 
be given. I must admit that you are indeed a 
very remarkable man, and am glad you use your 
great gift to benefit your clients.” 

Mr Fred Walton writes—" I did not expect such 
a splendid outline of my life. The scientilic value 
of your Readings cannot be fully appreciated 
uutil one bas his own Reading. To consult you 
means success and happiness.” . 

Arrangements have been made to give free 
test Readings to all readers of Pearson's Weekly, 
but it is especially requested that those who wish 
to avail themselves of this generous offer make 
applicution at once. If you wish a delineation 
of your own life, if you wish a true description of 
your characteristics, talents, and opportunities, 
simply send your full name, the date, month, and 

ear of your birth, and also etate whether Mr., 
{rs., or Miss. Scnd your letter to Mr. Ciay 
Burton Vance, Suite 50, No. 14 Rue de Richelieu, 
Paris, France. If you wish, you may enclose 6d. 
(stamps of your own country) to pay postaye, 
clerical work, etc. Please note that 2}d. postaze 
is required on letters posted to France. Do not 
enclose coins or silver in your letter. 
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a moment before quite dark, lit with a faint glow as if 
it had caught the reflection of s sunset. But the 
sun had set long ago. The glow quickly became 
luridly bright. a 

“Look!” gasped the man in the street. ™ The 
place must be burning in several places.” 

‘A eset of windows some little distance away from 
the one that had first attracted his attention, was 
beginning to gow faintly. 

**Pon my Sam!” he cried. “I believe the place 
has becn set fire to? Of course, everybody knows 
Crushington has his enemies—and since Jarvis gave 
him that hiding——” 

The clatter and din of more engines dashing up 
swallowed up the rest of his speech. Policemen 
rushed and drove back the crowd. 

The firemen had also discovered the fact now. 
They had got the bascment fire under, but the others 
had been given time. 

‘And then a night-watchman shouted out that he 
elieved Mr. Crushington to be still in his office. But 
the approach to it was an alley-way of blaze and 
suffocating smoke. 

They were tackling the fire from the outside now. 
Ladders and escapes reared to windows and walls, 
helmeted figures swarming up them, some with nozzled 
aye Sy 
The fire that had at first been internal, and was, there- 
fore, uninteresting to the man in the street, had become 
spectacular at last. 

“Now it’s something like!” 
epzctator. 

Flames were Icaping from windows. 
crash. Something had fallen in! 

““Look!” screamed a msn at a window on the 
cpposite side of the street, and pointed. 

Here and there were dark windows still set in the 
blaze. An escape had been reared to one of these 
on the second floor in swift response to a command 
unheard by the spectatots who crowded the windows 
of the buildings on the other side of the atreet. 

A fireman had clambered up, axe in hand, another 
helmeted figure behind him. 

A smashing and crashing swallowed up by the din 
of roaring flames, pumping engines, excited 
humanity. The window-space went light as curtains 
and blinds were torn and slashed down. Smoke 
rolled out, partially obscuring the brilliancy that 
proclaimed the room to be alight. 

And spectators in a room on the same level on the 
opposite side saw that it was tenanted. 

“They're mad with terror!” cried one. " Look 
—and hark!” 

It looked as if the two men visible in the room 
wero panic-stricken, One had made a rush for the 
emashed-away window and the fireman who was 
still on the ladder, but the other had pulled him back 
and was clinging on to him, and abovo the din there 
had rung out a howling awful cry that might have 
been uttered by some maddened. savage beast, yet b: 
some are beast with powers of articulation, for it 
eounded like “‘ brother o’ mine!’ and hard upon it 
in the same voice, but moro distinct: “ Nell!” 

But it was all exceedingly swift and confusing to 
the spectators at the windows opposite from which 
the increasing heat was threatening to drive them. 
Smoke obscured the scene streakily, though the room 
was brilliantly alight. 

oe Nell ! ” 

Some thought—as they heard the woman’s name 
sercamed out again above the din—that there must be 
@ woman in the room as well, and the man calling 
on her to save herself. 

The firoman’s helmet glinted like burnished gold, 
catching the light of flames as he made to climb into 
the room. 

“*Good Heavens!” 

Some fancied they heard a report like the sharp 
crack of a firearm. Others keard 7 nothing. But the 
fireman had flung up his hands as if he had been 
shot, had fallen backwards, and struck against his 
comrade behind him on the ladder. 

They fell together in a kind of muddled-up heap, 
and were lost from sight among the little knot of 
helmeted figures at the base of the escape. 

Horror, pity, suspense, and curiosity all found 
“a in the chorused groan that went up. 


gloated one 


There was a 


Firemen, hard ae the heels of each other, were 
clambering up the ladder, but more eyes were riveted 
with a fascination of horror on the window above than 
on them. 

Epon looked like a furnace now. 

ight up ogainst the window two men, 80 closel 

fotertockedl as to look like one big writhing kind of 
creature, fought and wrestled and struggled. And 
then it secmed that they drew back from the window 
as if one of them was dragging the other away from 
the only means of salvation—the escape ! 

“Oh, merciful Heavens!” 

That howl again, most demoniacal ! 

Yor the last time. 

** Brother o’ mine—Nell !” 

The Greman first up the ladder was on the point 
of eee | into what looked a blazing hell. A few 
had noticed that iie wore « smoke-helmet. 
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But he gripped # rung, and became s motionless 
figure. 
Crash 


{ 

Smoke, dust, rubbish, and flame secmed suddenly 
belched from the window. 

The floor had fallen in. 

80 Zacky and his brother Mark went to their deaths 
and to Judgment. And both the fireman whom 
Zacky shot lest he should be robbed of his rev: 
who happily recovered, and the second fireman, who 
paused on the ladder in the nick of time, said they 
would never forget what they witnessed in the blazi 
room. They did not know which was the more awfu 
memory—the ex ion on Mark Crushington’s face 
or that on the features of the maniao who wore & 
commissionaire’s uniform. . , 

Later they found their bodies, looked together in their 
last embrace of hate and revenge. 

e rs e 

Much, but not all, was revealed at the inquest, 
when facts were brought to light that snubled Zacky 
to be identified as the lunatio who had escaped from a 
county asylum. It was brought out in the evidence 
that not long before closing-time at Crushington’s, 
a man in the uniform of a commissionaire and limping 

onouncedly, pei | a newspaper, and with a pocket 
Bulging atightly, pe in by ene of the public entrances. 
His uniform was a passport in itself, and he was 
subsequently seen in sevoral of the departments. 

A shop-walker remembered Lees asked b 
commissionaire the way to Mr. Crushington’s ce, 
and, imagining him armed with message or note for 
the head of the firm, had directed him. After that, 
much was surmise. 

But it was deduced that Zacky must have managed 
to have concealed himself on the premises at closing- 
time, and his method of setting fire to the premises 
in several places so quickly and cunningly was arrived 
at when evidence was tendered of a man in com- 
missionaire’s uniform ering pontine petrol for 
cleaning purposes and two boxes of fusee matclies 
from a strect vendor. . 

The body of a man discovered hidden among bushes 
on Hampstead Heath and partially clothed in a suit of 
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a kind worn by inmates of an Oxfordshire asylum, 
was identified ae a membor of the corps of com- 
missionaires. And men and women, reading their 
newspapers, shuddered, as link by link the story of a 
madman’s cunning and awful revenge was pieced 
together. 
ere was another gruesome thrill when folk came 

acrosa reference to a past mystery, the Cricklewood 
mystery, and the discovery in a back garden, where 
infants’ remains were unearthed, of a gun-metal 
cigarette-case, inscribed “ M.K. from Zacky.” And 
this gave a clue to the general publio as to the reason 
that inspired Zachariah Kedlington’s revenge. 

Many said, their thoughts reverting to the Crickle- 
wood mystery, that if Mother Mowle lived still and 
were ever found, hanging would be too good for her. 


John Jarvis had been instrumental in locking up a 
good number of people, but to be locked up himself 
was in the nature cf s novel experience, but 
Crushington had declined to charge him, and Jarvis 
had been disch » and was being interviewed b 
his Chief at Scot Yard, though not rendimaniel, 
whon news had come through that Crushington’s 
was on fire. 

When he reached the outskirts of a great crowd, 

nned up in a eide-street, a rumour was passing from 
ip to lip that two men had just perished in the fire. 

Subsequently, chiefly in the matter of Zacky’s 
identity, he had given evidence at the inquest, and 
much interest had been taken in the homely-looking 
young man who was becoming known as a promising 
detective who had thrashed Crushington in the 
costume department in somewhat sensational circnm- 
stances. Indeed, a juryman had tried to introduce 
the subject by questioning Jarvis. 

John had just shaken his head. “A private 
business, in a way,” he had said, and then had appealed 
to the coroner for protection against questions which 
had no direct bearing on the tragic matters being 
inquired into—the manner of Mark Crushington’s 
and Zachariah Kedlington’s deaths. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO. 
The Fa:nily Reunion. 
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oete-Soaconsors 
1 lay with her little one 
dim light 


Soe Soeseaconsoaseesoegee tec te ek 
close to hor bosom. A 
ed in the bedroom, and when the man, 
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who was naw an absurdly proud father as we! iy 
most loving and devoted of husbands, il et 
into the room, the nurse, though rather a dragon «f 
woman, so jealously did she guard her two c:..,.- . 
had slipped out, and left them alonc—husban?. \\.°.’ 
and Co ‘ ee 
ly utiful wife!’ whispered David : 
and sométhing like tears rose to his Rae a cry 
was a man not given to tears—as thoy rested on wj_ t 
to him made the most beautiful human pictute in t'¢ 
world. ~ 

Tho little rosebud thing with very tiny hands 4:4 
lips that secmed ever in quest of nourishment, was a 
girl, and who shall wonder if the father praved that 
in God’s good time this little living bundle tmizht gr-w 
into a beautiful image of her mother, with al! jcr 
mother’s fragrance and purity of hoart and soul, 

“Mother?” whispered Mimi at last. 

“With your father,” answered David. 

Together now alone, sacredly and solemnly alone, 
John Hume and his forgiven wife, Betty—and jrt5 
that room where he was sitting in his invalid-c}.air ind 
she knelt, her face hidden on his knees, and bot 
pra: 


yed, we will not intrude. 

In the dimly lit bedroom silence followed David's 
words. 

The human fruit of her frailty and sin of many ve-rs 
ago—a girl’s one tragio Japse—was dead, end Janis 
Death had gone also to his place in another unsesn 
world, but Betty Hume had never faltered once in jr 
devotion to or in her efforts to redecm the son horn 
to her out of wedlock, the son whom she would Lave 
never left to fight his way as a child in the uncerwer'd 
of sin and crime had she not been tricked into tie 
belief that the little white coffin she had followed 
to a cemetery housed her little one. 

Mother Mowle had rung the tragic changes in t!.e cays 
when she lived at Cypress Villa, Yew Tree Grove, 
Cricklewood, rung them solely and simply for ge'n. 
For the mother of the mite that died was paying 
twelve shillings a week for her little one, and the 
governess at an East-end vicarage—Betty Chalmers 
then—could only afford six, and both metler, 
through the hard necessity of working for their little 
ones, could see but little of them. 

“David,” whispered Mimi at last, ‘ what sl.all we 
call her?” 

The tiny thing close to her bosom was not yet 
christened. 

“Mimi,” said David. 

He bent over his wifo before he added : 

 And—I feel, I know you would like it—' Betty.’” 

*T was hoping you would say that, David.” 

She had been almost afraid when she asked him the 
-question that he might not plumb her heart and ful 
out her desire. She would have been disappointed. 
But there was wonderful understanding Letwcecn 
these two. 

“Mimi Elizabeth Inglis,” murmured Mini softly. 
“Tf she had been a boy, of course we should have 
called him David John.” . 

Then the nurse entered, and David was given hia 
dismissal. He went to the vicar’s study wicre he 
| found Ictters awaiting him. His face broke into s 

smile at sight of Peggy's writing. That young lady. 

having done all the good in her power for others, 
which was a good deal, had left for London in quest 
of a little selfish pleasure and happincss on her 


own. 

“We've fixed the day,” read David, which ¥*s 
Peggy’s laconic manner of announcing # most mem 
tous event. ‘* What follows,” he read on, “ isn't for 
Mimi, just a tip for you—I’ve an ides that siie-cat 
Phabe is up to further mischief. And she's takeo 
to drugs. 
as e e 


John Jarvis sighed. They were keeping him |.ard at 
it now, and though he loved his work, he was apt be 
distracted from it by thoughts of approaching marriaze 
and a craving to be at Wittam with Maisie. le 
Crushington’s blazed, and Mark Crushington «re 
Zacky went to their deaths locked together, end tis 
noe that followed, he had only found time ‘or 4 

ing visit. ii 
7 Ball work into the bargain 1” he reflected. "At 
least—unless something happens to liven matter 
Same time, if I’m right, something's bound to Lapp 
sooner or. later.” a ened 

He might have added that his position was ¢ cer i 
ingly uncomfortable and not improved by the (i! i. 
that was falling. For three hours he had lain, stom con 
downwards, on the slightly sloping roof of a) TAD 
shackle shed, scarcely distinguishable in the darkness 
The shed stood in a small backyard at the end agains 
the wall partitioning it off from another yard. a6 

But Jarvis felt pretty safe from 6 Fear-attack oF 
surprise. The dismal little house bebind him nt 
empty, the windows boarded up, and one of ® "1% 
doomed to destruction on the grounds of being "2 
for human habitation. 

“ Hullo!" soa trom 8 

Unspoken. A thin thread of light, coming md dl 
back window of the house he was watohing, to 
the room beyond it being lit up. 


(Another long wv:stalment next week.) 


For the best reasons I will give ten pairs of scissors. Only ladies! Mark postcards “Bathing.” (See paze 204) 


, 
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VERY day, in every home, after: 
every meal, comes the washing 
up. This monotonous and oft unin- 
teresting task is made more agreeable 
by the use of Hudson’s Soap which 
quickly removes grease and all 
unpleasantness from the dishes— 
gives a gloss to the china—makes 
the glassware sparkle. 


HUDSON’S 
SOAP. 


For Scrubbing Tables, 
For Scrubbing Floors, 
For Washing Clothes, 
For Cleaning Paint. 
IN PACKETS EVERY WHERE. 


WHAT IS 


||"VASELINE’? 


“°VASELINE” is the registered name and Trade Mark of a valuable 
mt closed.’ 18 Kew 62, Wotnesbary and now world-famzd emollient preparation manufactured by the 

semaine retioas a Heteeet Garter Chescbrough Mfg. Co. 

eed. Mest people know that * VASELINE” jis ideal for the skin, but not so 
many know that it blends perfectly with other standard remedies, such 
as Menthol, Capsicum, Borax, Camphor, &c., enabling their special 
virtues to act safely, quickly, and effectively on any affected part, inter- 
nal orexternal. /¢ ss worth the while of any careful reader to note the 
uses of these valuable preparations. 


greene Dessert Fprone_it 
wearing ad handsomely pls 


eatett 
for 86 Soiyttt 


THB LEEDS BARGAIN CO. —VASaLinn” iteclf is tarteless and ATED “VASFLINE” is the 
ane Ps rancid when seid tn 44, and ire fist ] atrians; for Spraingand 
@ept. 10), ven Bead, ‘Sches ts te eteriliaed tn manufseture. ines | Toi hand pogenogs i 


carstoum ee is the best BALICYLIC “VASFEL:NB” relieves 
hee remedy for euch as Co:és in Gdema. Kheumatism, ete. [np tins, 1s. 
eallepaibis tubes zn Crambe a Teotnache), Im | FSOMADE “VAtEL!INE” ts delteatety 


Bare sa for Toilet an Hair. Im various 
wn VAmBriwR” £t sUIU ag os an Saree 
hte form om Bp ne ternally 
GQsegha, Sere weirs SV RERLINE | tet “ Vazolin 
is. te its most pe’ state, deiixhtf: liy per rue La 
AMPEORATED DesaaLINE fea | the Tcilet. vee “Deel-ce capped bottles, 1s. 

oficiens remedy foe eumatism, aloes etoppered bottles, 1s.6a.; aod tn tubes, Ga" aud 
Swellings. In tubes, 1. Tox” 


GAnwoLaTaD bad aartinn” fs the “VASELINE” COLD CREAM ies ths 
peasible jo and 


SAMPLES 


of Perfume and Soap 


ior Cate, Bites, Lewidly wn Skin Preservative. In Wuibers jare, 
Treh, ete. Meh oieemen G tubes 1s. boxes, "tr trom 6a Exoeilcnt a'ter shay 
SORATED oe RBELINES ia valuable “VABELI Inr” CAMEHOR ICR! hays all 
@wr Catarrh, and fs e universal antiseptic ointment. Irritation of the Skin. In 1d tius and 6d. boses 
po emnemagene and tudes. 
ET: or ZINO “VASELINE” HAIR TONIC ass! -tx Hair 
2 ob lee @rowth by removin all chetacies atid Trunk smotin 
gears siapet reise Beresinad an : Gualied beauty fund vitality. oa Lew 


ee acne bere , dag Peer by Meld Me ie eh VASELINE®, Be ad tt ,20aPs are 
terherever ‘emtho) resommended| ik 
aecinic tates hs. ae aoe ieee fresh Ddour after using. °Sa. trie leta, el 


2a. 6d. fer Pull Trial 

oad vaseline °° Bquigment (Pure, 

sea, Cold Cream, 

a8 Seng); or eseful 
Descrigtive Bechlet pest free. 


The word ‘* VASELINE*’ 
ts cur 
Registered Tr.ce Mark. 


GWESEBROUCH MFC. CO., 42 Holborn Viaduct, London, *.7, 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Cooked in Paper Bags. 
Bechamel Eggs. 

Take four hard-boiled eggs, shell and cut them 
In half. Grease a Papakuk bag thoroughly, and 
put in the eggs. Add a gill of cream, popper and 
salt to taste, and a dust of powdered mace. Cook 

ntly for five minutes, and serve on squares of 
uttered toast. 
Chicken a Ia Chasseur. 

Cut the chicken up into neat joints, dust with 
salt, pepper, and flour. Place in a well-buttered 
Papakuk bag with a few mushrooms, a little 
cho shallot, and a dust of salt. Cook in a 
quick oven for thirty minutes. Then open the bag 
and serve, piled up in the centre of a dish with the 
mushrooms arranged round the edge. 

Pillets of Plaice. 

Remove the fillets from a medium-sized plaice, 
cut cach fillet in two and sprinkle with salt, pepper, 
and a few drops of lemon juice, Fold each fillet 


When or stews in P bags, i és 
advisableto the gnd:out-when the food is done. As 
the grid will be hot, a cloth is necessary or you may burn 


your hands, 


in two and roll up skin inwards. Put 4 small piece 
of butter on the top of each and place in a well 
greased Papakuk bag. Tasten the ends with clips, 
and cook for ten minutes on a wire grid in a hot 
oven. 

Hashed Lamb. 

Take the remains of any cold cooked lamb or 
mutton and cut it into thin small pieces. Place 
them in a greased Papakuk bag with half a cup of 
stock, the yolk of an egg, a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsloy, and a chopped onion. Add pepper and 
salt to taste, Fasten up the bag, place on a grid, 
and cook for twenty-five to thirty minutes. 
wid a Reece het ae ee eet 
Paper Bag Recipe received before dha aiay, August Sist. 
state the exact quantity of ingre tientsandtheprice. T! 


the right to publish Buy recipes sent in, Addrews 
Inobel, London, W. 


en 
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SUMMER COMFORT. 
Weight 


Wiri the coming of the hot weather very stout 
people are more than usually distressed. Their 
condition is, as a matter of fact, not without ite 
imminent dangers, on account of the large 
quantity of superfluous fatty tissue with which 
they are internally burdened, to the detriment of 
the vital organs, In this state they should avoid 
anything like violent exercise; the fat-laden 
system will not stand it. There is a simple 
prescription which will be the means of aiickly 
reducing weight without physical effort, fasting 
or any other strain on the constitution :—One 
ounce of fluid extract of Glycyrrhiza B.P., one 
half-ounce of Marmola, one ounce of pure 
Glycerine B.P., and Veppermint Water to make 
six ounces in all, Get your chemist to make up 
the miature (or you can easily do it renee. 
Take two teaspvonfuls after each meal. Simple 
as all this seems, the remedy is absolutely all that 
hae need. You will recover normal weight, your 
imbe will regain firmnesa and atronath your waist 
correct measurement. and you will find yourself 
the picture of health info the bargain. 


Normal a Necessity. 


PAPAKUK BAGS MAKE HAPY Saget ar 
ationa or 
ad tS Pos snd pans is Doing. ” 

Up to the present, the average oo 
has not been able to compete with her French 
neichbour in culinary matters. 

To a Frenchwoman her cooking is the chief 
business of life and, no matter how many servants 
she may keep, she always takes a personal interest 
in it, and in the majority of cases superintends it 
herself. 

She arranges the menu, whether it be a simple 
or elaborate one, with the greatest care, so that no 
two dishes are introduced into it which are likely 
to clash with each other. No detail is too trivial 
for her consideration, and it is chiefly to this that she 
owes the success which has made French cooking 
famous throughout the world. 

The Englishwoman on the other hand generally 
considers the cooking as something which must be 
got over and the quicker the better, she takes but 
little interest in it, and will generally tell you that 
it is a “messy job,” and one which she would 
willingly leave alone were it possible. 

Now there is something to be said for the woman 
who feels like this, for there has been, in the past, 
a good deal of excuse for the t dislike which 
many women show to the kitchen, but, with the 
introduction of the Papakuk bag cooking, from 
being a trouble, cooking has become real pee 

There is penctionlly no work to do in s Papakuk 
bag-run kitchen. e food is placed in the bag 
and cooks itself. 

There is no basting or turning for joints and no 
stirring for padiings or stews, All that is required 
is a woll-greased Papakuk bag, the food which is 
to be coo! a wire grid and a well-heated oven. 
The bag does the rest. There is neither grease nor 
dirt, and practically no work. 

And the extreme cleanliness and neatness of this 
wonderful new method is not the only point. 

Quickness ranks a good second and is one which 
will make a appeal to the modern English- 


to her kitchen as she might wish, all-important as 
the proper preparation of food is. 

A meal for whose preparation at least two hours 
would have been required can now be pre 
in a little more than a quarter of that time, and all 
traces of cooking can be removed afterwards in 
less than five minutes. 

There will be no fatigue, no nerve strain where the 
family’s cooking is done in ig ag bags for of all 
the inventions which have m introduced to 
improve the Englishman’s home none are more 
sure of success than the Papakuk paper bag. 

By ite use the Englishman will not only have 
better-cooked, more nutritious and more digestible 
dinner, but his wife will have Jess work and more 
leisure with a surplus, instead of a poms shortage, 
of housekeeping money, for Pai k bag cooking 
is not gly quick a clean, but it is also most 
economic 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Dotty Varpen.—You did not drain the 
cabbage. Read the hint on this page on dishing 
up spinach, cabbage, ete. 
Onrane—Uhe be was brittle because it had 
been in the oven too long. Whena bag appears 
very brown, it is better to take the grid out with 
the bag resting on it. This avoids the possibility 
of any accident. 
DOSS OSSSOSHSOSSH OSHS HSOSSHSOODS SOOO OOHOOOD 


HOW TO GET THE BAGS. 


r 

r 

7 

The Papakuk paper bogs, which can be seeped from 4 

the offices of “Pearson’s Weekly”—" Cay uk” Bag $ 

Peretmen’. 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.—can be ¢ 

at the followiag prices: 
Prices. 
Sizes. 25. 50. 108. 

1. 7 by S ins. Os. 6d. @s. 10d. is. 6d. $ 
2. 9 ‘n Th 7a. -1ls. 1d. 2s. Os. 
3. i} » 103 ,, Os. 10d, 1s. 7d. 3s. Od. 
4. 20t .. 113 ,, Is. 3d. 2s. 44. 4s. 6d. 
5.203 .. 15% .,, Is. 6d. 2s. 1@d. Ss. 6d. 


And twenty-five of any four different sizea will bo sup- 
dat the hundred rate. Th: most useful sizes, however, 6 
rg 


re No. 2 and No. 4. 
All applications for bags shou'd be accompanicd by a 3 
These bags are 6 


E 


remittance and addressed envelo 
exclusively made by Messrs. Li & Smiths after care- ¢ 
e paper has been analysed by Messrs. § 
vens, and pronounced to be perfectly » 
injurious chemicals, and only white of 
ese flour is used in pasting the bars. 
A comprebensive little handbook, apie ga hints on 6 
pal cookery, and reci; for cooking alt sorts of © 
sae srevared. an Figg ge sake shortly, ite 3 
ec for fastening the 3 can be supplie e 
boxes at 6d. per hundred clips. 
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PAPER BAG COOKERY. 


Wesx expixge 
Ava. 17, 1911 


PAPER BAG 
Pancakes. H I NTS. 


A delicions pancake mixture c 5 
hig Popakuk beg. Be aa 
Anything and Everything Can be Cooked 

In a paper bag, but it must be the Papakuk 
bag to insure success. : 
ada tip Irish Stew, 

t is not necessary to use a dish, al incro- 
dinwia are placed direttin the'beg. SERS 
When Putting Food into a Papakuk Bag 

See that the bag lies flat on the table, and t!.+ 
the weight is well to the middlo of the bag, 
When sovind, ai or any other Dish contain. 


Grease both the outside and the inside of t'1 
bag. This is to insure against possible leakaye, 
Use Hot Dishes. 

See that all dishes in which the food cooke:1 ig 
Papakuk bags is to be served are thoroughly he:.t. J, 
How to Apply the Butter, Oll, or Dripping. 

Apply the grease to the bag with a pastry brush, 
and see that it is evenly spread over the entire |.» 
All Vegetables = 

Retain their natural favour, and are mic 
oes easily digested when cooked in Pap:\us 

ags. 


Bags Used for Joints 

Should have a few small holes pricked in ths 
ee side of the bag with an ordinary ca: ving 
ork. 


Scrambled Eggs 

Are excellent cooked ina Papakuk bag. Mix in 
the ordinary way, and place in the bag, which siould 
be well greased. 

When Opening a Bag 

Cut along two sides of the bag and in the cise 
of stews, threesides. This makes it much eca;ivr ta 
pull the bag away from the dish, 

Placing the Food In the Bag. 

Food should never be crammed into a Pan :iuk 
bag. Choose one which will allow of a little -pacs 
for steam. When this rule is observed thei» will 
be no possibility of the bag bursting. 

Why a Bag bas Sometimes been Found to Leak, 

A bag will leak if not properly greased. Ail 
cases of leakage can generally be traced to tie 
fact that the particular spot of the bag wiicd 
leaked had not been properly greased. 

The Oven 

Should be tested before the bags are laid on the 
grid. This can be done in the usual way with » 
piece of white paper, or by throwing a pinch of 
potee rico on the grid. Should the ricv tuco 

rown immediately, the oven is right for cooking. 
When Dishing up Spinach, Cabbage, and so on, 

Take out the grid with the bag containin ; the 
vegetable on it, place grid over a large plate aid 
prick a hole in the bottom of the bag so as to allow 
the water in the bag to run out. Then slip v.J 
over a vegetable dish and cut open. 

When Removing the Bag from the Oven 

In the case of stews, puddings, eto., itis geneis!ly 
advisable to remove the grid with the bag restins 
upon it. Place grid with bag over dish and geutly 
slide grid away, leaving the bag on the dish, Si:p 
open with a scissors and draw bag away. 

How to Make Gravy In a Papakuk Bag, 

Remove the joint, chicken, orother,meat, pour 
off any fat or dripping, then place the baz cn 4 

late. A very thick gravy will be found at tv 
ttom. To this add as much water as requir, 
pepper and salt to taste, and stir thoroughly. +" 
result will be a beautiful rich gravy containin, ull 
the nutriment. 
A PRIZE OF FIVE SHILLINGS 


will be awarded to the reader who sends in the best Paper Be) |“ 
reosived before Thursday, August Stst, All hints must be novela: « : 
to the housewife, to whom economy is @ necessity The Bditor') | 
the right to publish ony hints sent in. Address envelopes “L.:.+. 
Isobel, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, 


London, W.C. 
el 
A CERTAIN CURE FOR FIT>. 

OZERINE has cured permanently the very 
worst cases of Epilepsy, its, Falling Sicku:>». 
&c., when everything else had failed. In alu 
every case fits cease entirely from the first d.~’ 
It is recommended by one sufferer to another, : 
is now being used in all parte cf the wo. 
Thousands of testimonials, 25 years invari’ 
success. Test it free of charge. On receijt © 
postcard I will send you a bottle absolutely +i“. 
so certain am I of its success. 4/6 aud t1/-' 
bottle, post free. I. W. Nicholl, Phariuneceu-* 
Chemist (Dept. 53), 25 High Strect, Belfast. 


Every reader who sens anything acceptable for this page will receive a handsome pair of scissors. 


WEEK SNDING 
Ava. 17, 1911. 
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Are you in 


Has eczema or an obstinate rash got 
you in its grip? Are you tortured all 
day by incessant itching? Are you 
afraid to go to bed because when you 
get warm the irritation becomes worse 
and makes sleep impossible? Are you 
sick of trying so- remedies that 
don’t cure and of going to doctors 
| and hospitals without obtaining relief ? 
What you need is Antexema, for as soon 
as it touches the bad place irritation will 
stop and your cure will start. You have 
then only to continue the treatment for 
your skin to be absolutely freed from 
every sign of disease. Send at once for 
Free Trial of Antexema and prove its 
virtues for yourself. 

Antexema is not a greasy, disfiguring 
ointment, but a creamy liquid which is 
absorbed as soon as applied. It forms 
an invisible, artificial skin over the 
affected part, keeps out dirt and disease 
germs, and cures the trouble. Ant- 
exema was discovered by a well-known 
doctor, aud during the last twenty-five 
years it has worked hundreds of 
thousands of remarkable cures. We 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement, 


Eczema or a Rash? 


+ Antexema is the one certain cure for 


must) emphatically warn our readers!skin-cure beforehand sit down and 


wee SignThisForm ~~ « 


! 


the grip of 


against neglecting skin illness. It is this 
neglect that causes so much suffering. 
A day’s treatment when skin illness 
starts will save much misery later on. 
Therefore, always use Antexema when 
the first signs of skin trouble appear. 


every skin trouble, whatever the part of 
the body, and no case is too obstinate to 
be cured by it. Bad legs, ringworm, 


pimples, blotches, blackheads, rashes, 
sealp troubles, skin irritation, slow sores 
that refuse to heal, and ali other skin 
ailments are conquered by wonderful 
Antexema. You now know what Ant- 
exema has done for others and will do 
for you. Start your cure to-day. 

Do your duty to your skin. Go to 
any chemist or stores and get a bottle 
of Antexema to-day. Boots’ Cash 
Chemists, Army and Navy, Civil Service 
Stores, Harrod’s, Selfridge’s, Whiteley’s, 
and Lewis and Burrows’, supply it at 
1s. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. Also in India, 
Australasia, Canada, South Africa, and 
throughout Enrope. 

If you wish to try this genuine British 


To the Antexema Company, 83 Castle London, N.W. 

PE Daeg airey i pio 
G. T., of Chepstow, writes: —“Ant- Granules, which Mre. N. K., of Glasgow, writess 
exena cured my hands of eczema “Antexema hae entirely cured eczema 
aj'er 10 years’ euffering. I went NAMBE........0c0scseeeee seeercececesssptepesoneees eoeeesecsenceneet ceseeeseneseaee soeees won osaeseeservennssnes: aesesecoeasies eneachaasievaes 0s besgneee on my little girl's face, from which 
to doctors and weed so-called cures, pussy a csssensneneceeneenie itcbesbcssaens shehad s: ffered for fice years, There 


but .‘n‘exema beats all I ever hai.” 


Fatronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers 
of Pearson's Weekly, 17/811. On receipt of P.O. for 5 /6 
direct 


we will forward from our Looms to your 
address one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL ” 
REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA 


Pearzon’s Weekly, 17/8/11. 


REPEAT 
ORDERS RECEIVED 
PROM T 


ROYAL PALACE 
STOCKHOLE. 


suitable for Drawing-room, Dining- 
room, Bedroom, &c., mely bor- 
Thirty Turkey Ege and 

-shades 


our looms,thus gavin; 
the purchaser 
middle profits, 

OVEB_ 400,000 
S0LD DURING 
TH P 


E AST 
TWELVE MONTHS, 
Money willingly re- 
turned if not approved 
, Thousands of Re- 
t Orders and 
nsolicited Testi- 

=e = 
ith every Carpet 
Zwe shall ABSO. 
LUTELY GIVE 
AWAY a very band- 
some Rug to match, 
will scnd Two 


BUGS for 10/6. 
ILLUSTRATED  BAR- 
eae) GAIN GATE OaUeS of 
Carpets earthrugs, 
AT rere, Metsteads 
writl Cartains, T FREE If mestioning ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly" 17/ 

aise at. N. — Foreign on gh ey packed tres, ond shipped at lowest rates, 
LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.'s payable to 


TELRGRAPmO ADDRESS ; “ECLIPSE, 
F, HODGSON & SONS 2r27>..2shceret WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


18 not a spot of eczema now left.” 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All eommurications should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘* Pearson's Weekly,’’17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week’s issue. 


FREE HEBEREAL 


MEDICAL GUIDB 

Milustrated)- Containing 

ailmente. rite to- 
Cross 


PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Thoroughly prac 

valuable remedics for all information on sical cultare for trinin, 
P, W. “Herbalist,” 96 and gencral ‘health is given in “Modern Phyeien 

Culture,” by C. Lang Neil, Allthe modern systems 


are illustrated, It may be had, post free, for 1/2 froin 
A. F. Sowter, . 1% Menrietta Street, 
BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous snd London, W.C. 
cal Wi Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and 
Allied Troubles. Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, ASTROLOGY.— [vents, Charges, Fortunate 
pent foaled. post free, two stamps.—P. J, Murray, Days, Businees succe: Ma rimony. Two years’ 
High H: ie future added. #end bi:th-date, }/- 1’.0.—Prof. Gould, 
Clare House, Whiteburch Boad, Cardiff. 
TYPEWRITING. — Novelists, story-writers, 
clergymen and others who require their manuscripts ROSES.—Full instructions for the cultivation 
typewritten, should send @ poet-card for terme to and care of Roses In order to grow them tothe best 
8 Morris, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, edvantage may be found in “ Rozer, and How to 
W. Special reduction for long stories. Grow Then,” by Violet Biddle, price 1 2, post free, 
from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, Henrietta Street 


London, W.C. 


the due observance of mc ULTRY KEEPING.—Those who would 


be had, post free, f 
, 17 Henrietta Street, London, 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH EOCUGET; 
eall or forward by poet; full ralue per returr, or offer 
made.— Messrs Browning, Actual Mannfecturera, 
63 Oxford Btreet, London (Estab. 100 years). 


VARICOCELE .—Every man suffe 
Varicocele and ita accompanying debili 
nervous weakness should send for illustratedcircular 
describing its successful treatment and cure by the 
only rational and painless method. No electricity. 
Bent sealed, post free, two stamps.—B. B, Norton, 
62 & @ Chancery Lane, London, 


STRENGTH: How Lost; How Regsined.— 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 
middle-aged men on “How to Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve S:amina.” A 
brief treatise on Nervous Rxbaustion, Loss cf 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility in 
Men,.—Sent sealed on receipt of penny Stance by 
Charles Gordon, 8 Gordouholnie Dispensary, rade 
ford, Yorks. 


FLLETTS Cure Dyspepsia (or refand 
BS hase Sc t/-. — Dyspelletts, 2 enton bStreet, 
Lendon, W.C. 


YOU CAN EARW }/.an ee Fu‘) perticulars 
of employment, a; ply K., 89 Aldv.sga-e St., London. 


PO 
Mke ful) instructions as to the heeping, breed'ng,and 
rearing of poultry for both pleasure and proft may 
find it in * Poultry Keepirg, and How to Make it 
Pay,” by F. RB. Wilson, which may te bad, price /2, 
free, from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta 
treet, Londun, W.C. 


MARGATB.—The Claren-e Boarding Estab‘ish- 
ment, Eastern Esplanide, ‘liftonville. Unique 
Poeition, facing Oval, Exccllent cuisine, select oum- 
pany, moderate terms.—Apply Mavagercss, 


LETTBR-WRITING.—Those who want in 
struction in letter-writing. from applicatic na for a 
s.tnation to love letters, or on any Boel ners orprivate 
matters, shou!d obtain **How Shall I Word hi "by 
a. M. Devoreux. 8nd 13 to A. F. Sowier, 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


HALL MARKED SILVER BROOCIES, 
Any mame 1/- post free.—W. E. Weeks, Jeweiler, 
Byde, LW. 


BLU@GHING.— Medical gentleman impre sed 
with wonderful resnita offers copy of Phy:ici ns 
Prescription for Li- Pw. Fatinra impo-ibi. — 
Byder Voss, 71 Weymouth ttreet, Portland 1 vce, 
London, W. 


fourtesn stainpe to A. F. Sowers, 17 Henrich. 
London, ‘V.C. 


SPEECHES.-—T* 
make on aperch occ 
doing 0, sil f 
an Ox‘ord 
for 12 o.com A. Fk. sowtcer, Pubsusber, 
Btreet, loudon, W.C. 


o whsin It is nec 
iyeand fird a am 


t, rir 6 
AT Vieweste, 


, 2. J ust 


other 
Fa Ave, ; 
Wi nye Mine e8 


THAT HEAT WAVE! 

Waew! We have had a time with the heat 
wave; but judging from the answers sent me to 
the question I ed in the Footlines the other 
week, “Why is a Nigger Minstrel like a heat 
wave ?”’ it has not proved too much for my readers, 
whose wit continues to sparkle as brightly as ever. 

“Why is a Nigger Minstrel like a heat wave ?” 
repeats one, “ Because they both come with the 
sumnier ‘ airs.’ ” 

Smart, isn’t it? Then what do you think of this 
effort by a second competitor ? A nigger minstre] 
is like a hoat wave ‘ because he has no considcra- 
tion for human endurance.” 

Still another reply which I know you will like 
was to tho effect that the nigger minstrel was akin 
to the leat wave “* because he ‘ knocks ’em in the 
S Kent Road,’ and is an attraction to the sea- 
side.” 

SHOULD PIGS EAT CHEBSE ? 

Tuts really is not the subject of this paragraphs 
but you will no doubt remember that in the Foot- 
lines I asked you to suppose that you had written 
an article entitled “Should Pigs Eat Cheese?” 
and I invited you to send me a funny I>ttor which 
in your opinion might induco an Editor to accept it. 

From a host of very clever‘and amusing uttempte 
I sclect the following: 

“DEAR SE,— 

“You require original literature for your 
paper. Here is some for you. The witeel 
escaped the attontion of Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Dante, eluded Thackeray and Dickens, and was 
reserved for your humble servant to treat exhaus- 
tively in the accompanying article. O 
forms its two ends and its centre. Therefore, secure 
it without delay.” 

You will find awards in the Footlines contests on 
cover pago opposite. ‘ 
WHY “FLAPPER !'? 

My answer to Mary M. a week or two ago has 
brought another explanation of the term “ flapper.” 
B. C., a more man, by tho way, writes : “‘ Don’t you 
really know why a flappor is an-called ? It’s just 
because her hair isn’t done up in a bun (or any of 
tho extraordinary orcctions that somo ladies wear 
on theie heads), but is pormitted to ‘flap’ down 
in plaits, or ringlets. 

“Your explanation of the little duck is highly 
ingenious, and doubtless usually correct ! °—— 

Thant you, B.C. Your sepianation is certain] 
feasible, but at the risk of being thought self- 
opinionated, I like my own explanation bettor. 
SHOULD OUT-OF-WORKS GET UP BARLY ? 

R. V. W. T. is out of work, for which 1 am very 
sorry, He writes: “Could you advise me how 
to got rid of a bad habit I have got into since I 
have been out of work? When I was in work my 
time for rising was 5 o’clock in the morning, but 
_ I can’t C) a 8 or 9 rca 

ou are wrong in sa: at you can’t woken 
till 8 or 9 o’clock, R. vw T. if you used to get 
up at 5 o'clock every morning then there is no 
reason bth you should not do so now. As you say, 
it is mere 7 a bad habit you have fallen into, and 
you should break yourself of it. Of course, there 
is no reason why you should get up quite so early 
now there is no need for it. But to stay in bed 
three or four hours later than your usual time 
shows laziness ; and, if you are lazy at the beginning 
of the day, tho chances aro that you will feel lazy 
all day. You are not likely to get another job by 
that method, so I should advise you to make a 
determined effort to break yourself of your habit 
at once. 
MONTE CARLO SYSTEMS. 

GaMBIING eppeals to mankind in an extra- 
ordinary degree. C. R. P. writes to me: “I have 
saved a couple of hundred pounds, and a few weeks 
ago I advertised that I was willing to invest it in 
some profitable business. I had shoals of replica, 
some genuine, and most of them not. But one 
intrrested mo so much that I interviewod the 
writer. Ho bas « system of making money at 
Monte Carlo. It seems to mo leg sound, and it 
fs only lack of capital which has prevented him 


Note.—4 prize for cach reuder whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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going out, Bolo in » I should like your 
0 ton the su —— : 

Plainly and emphatically, C. B. P., don’t. 
Gambling in any way is the height of folly, but 
trying to break the bank at Monte Carlo is one of 
the silliest things you can do, user yore Soo 
of people go to Monaco with new ideas for break: 
the bank, and every year these people are broken 
themselves. It is this class of people which the 
bank loves, for they know they are certain of 
winning the gamblers money in the long run. 
You may have temporary success, but in time you 
will lose all. Invest your money in some sound 
little business, It is worth all the gambling 
speculations in the world, C. R. P. 

THE SPEED OF BIRDS. 

Fryrse is all in the air, nowadays. Agro asks 
® question on the subject. ‘‘Is an aeroplane the 
fastest thing in existence ? If not, what is ? "—— 

At the time of writing (records are 80 quickly 
beaten that I must preface my statement wi 
this remark), the aeroplane is beaten by motor-cars 
and birds. No aeroplane has yet flown at 120 
miles an hour, the specd put up by motor-cars. 
This speed is put in the shade by many birds, 
however. ag ay al veeertoligel 7 alg 
migrates, gets from Egy, eligolan nine 
hours. Ts works out to the amazing speed of 
over five hundred miles an hour. The explanation 
is that they fly so high that the resistance of the air 
is reduced to a minimum. : 

DO NEGROBS BLUSH? 
Nearo asks mo a funny question : “ Is blushing 
uliar to white people?’* he asks. “I have 
other dark people never 
I don’t think that you have heard aright, Necro. 
Darwin relates that he was informed by trust- 
worthy observers that they had frequently seen the 
faces of negresses change colour when abruptly 
spoken to or charged with some trivial offence. 
pecially has this been noticeable when the 
have a scar on their faces, so that the unusual 
of blood shows up more easily. The reason that 
dark races are not sup to blush is that it is 
much more difficult to detect on dark skins than on 
light ones, 
A PROTEST PROM A“ MALB PLIRT." 

Tue article by Frances Mary Curzon on the male 
flirt, which appeared a week or two ago, has brought 
a letter from C. O. 

“ Since reading the article,” he writes, “I have 
felt very conscience-stricken indeed. I am a 
young man, living with my parents, and helping to 
support them. ‘The time when I will be able to 
leave home is ko bie my vision. But ‘ you can’t 
do without a girl,’ and I have been with first one 
and then another. I have at last met one who has 
taken a fancy to me, and I like her better than 
most girls. As I cannot possibly get married, I 
suppose I will have to drop her and cease my happy 
walks. In my position am I to go on nover meeting 
the same girl more than two or threo times and be 
called a flirt, or is it the only honourable thing for 
me to go with no*one at all? I don’t tell the girls 
any misleading stories or make rash promises. I 
would like your sage view on my difficulty.” —— 

Your position is certainly a difficult one, C. O., 
but by no means an uncommon one. If you let the 
girls you go out with plainly understand that you 
cannot possibly marry them, then no blame can 
attach to you for carrying on a mild flirtation so 
long as it doesn’t get serious on eithor side. 

our ition should give you an incentive to 
work and make your way in the world, then you 
can marry the girl of your choice and at tho same 
time help your parents. 
SPARE-TIMB OCCUPATIONS. 

S. R. is a reader who is perplexed with the 
problem as to what to do with his spare time. “I 
and several of my male friends,” he writes, “ find 
the length of the-evening from six until ten rather 
wearying, and m apne is that this apparently 
wasted time sho turned to advantage, either 
remuneratively or otherwise, Can you inform me 
of any hobby by means of which I oan derive a 
small income of a few shillings a week? Fretwork 
is played out, and you can buy cheaper things 
than can be made. The envelope and circular 
writing | advertisements are apparently nearly all 


This {is really one of the serious problems of our 
civilisation, 8. R., and I confess that I find no little 
difficulty in giving you a satisfactory answer. You 
do not appear to be actually pressed for money, in 
which case I should jadvise you to take up a 
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“gpare-time agency” with a reliable insurarce 
coeapnny or some institution, This wor: 
is, I believe, fairly remuncrative, though rut 
altogether congenial. 

y do not you and your friends start a sm. 
informal self-help and reading club? Moet in yo: 
own rooms, and let one of your number read i:o:1 
some book of interest for about three-quarters of 
an hour, and then start a conversation on ti, 
subject. This is not only interesting, but is alio 
highly profitable. 


WHAT IS SLANG? 

F. 8. B. has been having an argument with his 
wife about the use of slang. ‘She points out to 
me that slang is vulgar,” he writes, “and ask. 
me not to use it.. I rted that the slang of 
to-day would be recognised in the dictiona:ics of 
to-morrow. Unfortunately, I could not back my 
argument with a single instance. Can you lel» 
me ? ’—— 

Ina way, F. 8. B., you are right. Many s!an7 
words have become a recogni part of the 
language. Take such a simple word as “ be:-.” 
Some years ago it was the purest slang {ir 
“ master.” Now, however, it is gradually bein: 
absorbed into the English language. In fact, in 
South Africa and America it is constantly used in 
legal documents, and in a few ycars it will find it; 
way into the dictionary, and you will forget that 
it was ever thought vulgar. Another word, now 
in the dictionary is “ burke,” which means to murcer 
by suffocation. It comes from the notcvivus 
murderers Burke and Hare, who throttled jco,lo 
and sold their bodies for dissection. 


CAUGHT YOUR PAL YET? 

Tux great question is: “‘ Have you caug’it a pal 

tr” 

“ What is all this talk about catching pals?" you 
ask. Well, it’s just this. You get a pal to givo 
you ninepence for tho Fresh Air Fund, aud you «|0 
get him to promise to get another pal to give ninc- 
pence. He in turn catches one of his pals, an: s9 
on. If you yourself do this, remember it means not 
only the ninepence you collect, but you start a bul! 
rolling for lots of other ninepences. In this way 
you may be the means of scores of joyless littic 
slum-dwellers getting a day’s never-to-be-foryotten 
happiness and benefit. ee 

The very best timo to go “Pal Catching” is 
to-day / ; 

P.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. 

Avavust éTa, The S. F, Waters Partys Aucust 
8th, Miss I. Regan’s Party ; August 9th, The Natal 
Party; August 9th, The Arcturus Mine Party; 
August 10th, The H. H. Keddell Party, Auzut 
llth, The Lucknow Partys August 11th, Katic 
Thomas Party; August 14th, The Mercury D.vs 
August 15th, The Durban Day August 15th, ‘is 
Natal Day; August 17th, The affalo Days 
August 18th, The South African Day. 

There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the promotes, 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, the Daily I'r;~ *; 
Limited, the Standord Newspapers, Limite. | 
the Ragged School Union. ere 18 no distr a 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day’s ha:. °° 
for a child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party 0: -"). 
with the necessary attendants. Subscriptious 80 zt) 

dressed o Hon. Secretary, F.AF.. Peo. 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., snd wil te 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms uy te 
had on application. ; 
List of Fresh Air Fand Subscriptions 

appears on the red page opposite. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPET: TIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written cn Pp 5 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearsons Were ys 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Pvntins 

2. You may take part inany number of these f° " 
competitions, but your reply to each must be writteu 014 
separate postcard. Le 

8. Mack anh postcard with the name of thecomp:  * 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. \": 
will find this name in the announcement of the com)”: *: 
in the footline. Provided these conditions sre t'."| | 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelope Mm: *% 
“Postcard”? in the top left-hand corner, but each pos: ‘4 
must bear the fall name and address of the sender. 

4. All attempts must arrive not later than Thuis 3s 
August 17th. 

5. Each competition will be judged sopereie: ni to 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, be awarl + 
the efforts considered the best. et 

6. In the event of ties for a money prise, the pri ar 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifte, the prizx> 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 

A GOOD IDEA —If you send your attempts 
iv . inclese a contribution to 
= the Freeh Air Fand. Piease! = 
Printea by Honacs Cox, Bream’s Buildings, EC. *), 
ARTHUR , LTD., at Pesr.= 
vekiy Baridinge. Henrietta Street, London, W. 
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jounts sent in 
ce of the Country, 
Cayenne, 3s.; 
‘With Compliments, 


' A Rea 58.; 
iru G. and A. Jayne, 10s.; 
| Kelly, 9d.; Off for Holidays, 1s. 6d.; E: 
vd; Mrs. F. Coulson, bs. ; ; Celyny 9d.; J. 
is 6d.; Goodw 10s oore, 58.; 
le 6d. iitrs. Aldridge, £1 “is ; EB * Beer, 48. ; 
H. 


H. 8., 2s. 

_ BL. Van, 81; E.'C ver 'e1; £ ‘pb. Ward, 
\) Larking, £1; Anon., Sa N.N 6d.; Mrs: 
=~: D ‘s. Otineh, 2s.; H. 

Pearson reader, 
rs. ae 

3, Miss ya 
al. ON, 


i, £1; The Boye at No. 1, de. 6d. , 
he Anon., 3. 3 ags, Sutton, Ils. 
on, 2s. 6dur J. K., 9d.; ue 9d.; 
: By 103.; F. EB. Carbery, ive A Reader, 
, i Sahn 1s. iss Firth, 2s. 6d.; Miss 
t D, Walker, 9d.; Anon., 3s.; Miss Loveday 
ile, Fay lh Mother, 3¢.; Dg eg 1s.; A Reader, 
W Amold, £1; ‘Chiff M. Pollok, 9d.: 
Neacon, 1s," pre Testihicce’ de 4s.;C.8.R., 
grove, Fa ; EJ. 8s.; Sngn 8s.; Donald 
i De la Bare, “£2 My. Johnson, 
5s. Jessie, 105 ; A, R., 2s. 
a ‘ "4uon.. 10s.; In Memoriam, 
ng, 68. 3d.; H., 2s. 6d.; 
fae a ‘LL, 38.; H. or W., 5s. 6d.; 
ue is bd and a 5. 1s. 6d.; Mrs. Owen, 
: a Daddy Ho.’ ia, 0: Matoomby gigas, 
\iv, and a oO, eos ae Sma 
5 Woodhall, J. Matthew, 9d.; 
B., i ai; ‘i Lines’ 103s.; J. Watson, 
\. ‘Schneider, 48. 6d.; E. Kaeser, 23 
M. Riley, 1s. 6d.; C. E. L &, Lyle, # £5; Messrs. 
“| & Sons; £10 108.; A. 9d.; Anon., 
Vorena, 1s. 6d.; Elsie’ and Darn, are 6d.; Mrs. 
7.3; M.E., R., 9d.; J. C. Sumner, 
| rie, 10s.; B. B., s. 6d.; Mr. ‘and Mrs. S. 
; Marcus Bokabur 16s. ; Wilbert, 1s. 6d.; 
y ; 8. &, 2 2s.; Miss Waithman, 
B p H., 10s.; ci. For Heasic's Sake,” 18. 6d.; 
', Mum and Dad, Kathie and Douglas, 1s.; 
ior, £1 13.; E. M. Bird, 10s.; E. P., 5d.; More 
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“CARPET” CONTEST. 
‘Le funniest “* hint ” how to clean the drawing- 
rpet, the prize of five shillings has been 
i to.) Renfrew, 1 Whitehaugh Drive, Paisley, 
ntribution was as follows : 
| time you have guests, give them each a 
«to clean, with a small prize for the first done. 
it is the latest game. 


“CHEESE” CONTEST. 
s were invited to suggest a suitable note to 
: Editor accompanying an article entitled 
i igs eat cheese?” Five briar pipes for the 

have been sent to: 

icin, 56 Cowley Rd., Walton, Liverpool; Mrs. 
‘ck, 20. Bellmore’ St., Garston, Liverpool; 
‘lorrison, 40 Dentons Green, St.’ Helens; A! 
3 Poplar Ave., Edgbaston, Birmingham; H. 

», 67 Oriel Rd., Bootle, Liverpool. 


“WAVE” CONTEST. 

contest the question was asked, ‘‘ Why is a 
instrel like a heat wave?” The _replics 
1 the best were received from the following, 
- whom a pair of- pucket scissors has becn scnt : 
Allen, Orchard Hcuse, Langley, Maidstone: L. 
15 Carlisle Place, B: J. 8. Hughes, 
Mrs. McCormick, 40 Crownpoint Rd., Glasgow; 


| 


Again, 9d.; Tom, 2s. ; An Old yeaa fe. C.W 


8.; Miss’ Campbeil-J@hnston £1 1- me Rs 
A., 2s. 6d.; ogden and Madee, 1s Se An Bei 
Reader, be 8d.; i .G. qi ewe » 33.; .. A iails, 8s 
orham, 7s. w ends, Cl mt 3 t 
Mother, 2s, 3d.; a om Fee “bs. Cd; ie 


Mrs. Gordon, 9d.; Three Surrey Sinners, - 
37a, 58. 9d.; Two Holiday- makers, 
1s. 6d.; Denis, ene Samay Jim 
1s. 6d.; E. M. s., Miss A. ees 15s. ; 
3s. ; 2s. ad “Mrs. Rew ane Mrs. Fraby, 10s. ; ; 
ary Turnor, £3; Anon., Three of us, 

2s.; Anon., 9d.; M. pr D. Ellis, 1s. 6d.; 
Danii’ Conscience Money, 2s. Od.; J. T., 18.; 
Margaret, £2 2s.; Yen, £8 23.: Anonymous, £10;'M. A! 
Capell, 58.; Mr. Oppenheim, £1 1s.; Seasider, 5s.; Mrs. 
Macnutt, 9d.; Miss Elli Mrs. Prockter, 3s.; Miss 


llis, 53. 


8. Johnson, 5s. ; Anon., 9d.; x. MecWilli i - 
shire Tike, 28. 3d.; H ces, ri dace baer 
Sheviorke, 1s. ms ; Anon., 5s.; R. Cumbers, 4s. 6 


4 Bab 
9s."3d.; J. C. R., 38. Gd; A. H. Barnwell” 1% Dorothy, 


103 
10s.; Anon., £1; Pirates ar a 2s. 6d.; BE. L.. 
9d.;' K. Ww.” +, 28, . E. J. D., 13 ; Miss E. M. 
Mud e, ds.; ae H. Doughty. Rte T. S., 58.; Sudbury, 


1s. 3-A. P. 6d.; Naval Officer, 
£3; F. Olford, Bombay, £1; We Three 28. 6d.; G! 
Elin, £1 1s.; Anon., Mary and Isobel, 1s. 6d.; Ian 
McGeachy, 3s. ; Nainy “ral, Well-wisher, 1s. ; ‘Jim, 
ioe, and Dick, 5s.; bustin. ibe. .; Jennie Cowan, 
éd.; F. E. Magor, £2; Hilda and Olive, 1s. ; 
M. 5s.; Mr. and Mrs. Bailey, 103.; Copper Kettle, 
“Anon., 9d.; Mrs, Larkin, 10s.; M. Na 3 
"Drury, 58.; *Crumpets, per G. E. L., 108. 6d_; 
J. W., Notts, ‘7s. 6d.; Auntie and Molly, 5s. 3d.; 
W., 58. 3d.; Nemo, 7s. ‘éd.; L. G., 1s. 6d.; The Gees, 
Birmingham, 3s. Od. ; Derby £1; Evelyn and Kathleen, 
; 0] - King, 15s.; J. Burnett, 
C. seenel, £5 _5s.; Mra. 
W. Baxter, 6s. 4d.; Four Ayr- 
Anonymous, £250; A. B. H., 53.; 


H.M.S.._ Prince 
Mess, Peking, £1 lis. 
Williams & ons, 98.; 
] as ig Chatham, 13s. 9d. ; 
. Williams, 1s, 10d. lies’ School for Girls, 
Hackney, £10; Canteen of H.M.S King Edward VI1., 
£5 15s.; aylor, 68.; H. McMillan, Glasgow. 
lls. 4d.; Ship's Compy., H.M.S. Minerva, r Cc. 
Peacock, £1 3s. Ad. yuan from Crewkerne Corona- 
tion services gr Bt Lewis, £1 183. 8d.; T. Gleavo 
Honley, 78 Dennis, 5s.; Miss Campbell, Bible 
hg a outing, ; Mess Causton Ltd. staff outing, 
Canteen of HMS. Goliath, £7 1s. 7d.; Miss 

eee ‘bee, £2 68. 6d.; Principals, ‘Mistresses, Pupils 
gprenentl, of .Endcliffe, Eastbourne, £37 5s. ; 

dacre Taylor, 2s. 8d.; ‘ The 
“par Miss Williams, 7s.; Winsome, 7s. 6d.; 
and friends, 12s.; 8. v. Poncan, of Cardiff, 

£1 68. éd:; Nature Ramblers ill., 9d.; Balance of 
Coronation’ Fund, Drayton, per T. "Baiterben, 12s. 10d 

Sergts.’ Mess, Pennar Barracks, 12s. 

Antrim’s, Piana, 13s. ; 
Canteen of H.MS. Hermione, £4; Balance of outing 
from AutoCarricrs, Ltd., 4 . and E. Ben- 
nett, 5s. Coy., 59 Balt, M.1., Longmoor, 11s.; 
r piss ‘Harman, 128. ; 


1. 6d.; 8. C. H., 1s. 

.; T. EB. Bolton, sa 

Hers, 17s.; Sergt. A. 

shire Lasses, 8s.; 
3. 


N. E., £11 
‘CoLLecten : beige oad of 
£3; Garrison of é 
-; , Employees a 
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George, 


ipeet an and 
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St. ioe Bible ae 1s. 6d_; 58.; 
Corporals of 2nd Duke of Cornwall's L.I., per F. 
Clarks, £1 17s. 6d. aires Mine, per N. Proctor, 
£11 1s.; Canteen of H M.S. Victorious, £2 103.; S.A. 
Rly. Stores, Cape one W. Searson, 14s.: Miss M.A. 
Wellburn, 53.; L. Sproull 8d.; F. §. Riegall, 15s.; 
Mrs. F. 8 3. Polock, tustenbare £1 6s. 3d.; H. Houlden. 
4s. ; Elm Rd. Bapiist Ss. School, Beckenham, £1 1s. 6d. ; 

Sergts.’ Mess, The meen’ s, Gibraltar, 58.; T. A. H. 
Scutt, £2 11s. 6d.; A. ids. ; Jennerite’s Generosity, 
£1; Mrs. Profitt’s sittcent 17s. 3d.: Boys of St. Peter's, 
Weston-super-Mare, £2 12s. ps Friends in pyneknow, 
per H. Warburton, £8 13s. 4d.; A. H. Lunn, £ 


Grand (P.W.) total, £3 631 165. 11d. 


D. Kavanagh, 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


H. W. Maylie, 27 Portland St., Manchester; J. 8. 

Noble, 2€6 Union Grove, Aberd een: J. Pallister, Mt. 

Pleasant, Co. Durham; Miss EB. Sounders, 8 Alfred St., 

Scarborough; 8. Steer, 37 Connaught Rd., Lancaster; 
. Wood, New Inn, Brading, Isle of Wight. 


“TITLE” CONTEST. 


The following competitors contributed the titles 
considered the best for the short story on page 108 
of our issue dated July 27th. To cach a watth has 
been sent: 


P. Allan, Stotgate Farm, Durham; J. HI. Foreman, 
80 Blackfriars Rd., Portsmouth; ‘Mra Harrins rton, 
Cranwell, Sleaford; C. E. Harrison. Oak Vale, Dentous 


Green, St. Helens; Mrs. M. Reid, 81 Sydney Rd., West 
aling. 
“BIRD” CONTEST. 
The prize of five shillings for the best sketch of the 
Parrot in our * Parrots’? Contest, looking serious, 


was won by W. 8. Arthur, 38 Kennington Avenue, 
Ashley Down, Bristol. . 


“JEST” CONTEST. 
Reapers were asked to compose a sentence on 
in by combining any or all of the titles to the Jckes 
© Quips and Jestlets ” page of P.W., dated July 
27th. C. Johnson, 142 Foxhall Road, ip Wich, War 
the winner of the prize of five shilllings. 
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FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee . 
Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered ly Special Act of Parliament.) 


Asstis excel - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9, 0cO, ooo. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liability. 

all kinds. Motor Car. 
Employers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
FidelityGuarantees. Boiler and Lift 
Licence Iusurance. Inspection and In- 
Fire and Burglary. surance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T. M. BE. ARMSTRONG, Muneyr vxad seretay. 


O@” This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each acvident—not the first claim only. 


file wivay | INSURANCE. 


tthe RAILWAY 
e100 CYCLING (Row terms Keo 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAD, 
including three of £2,00U and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for 
THE D OUARANEEE  C 
y THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Com 
PORATION. LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
must be seut within seven days to the above adress, 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the 
¢2 ,000 ri i Becluent 3 in Griat Britain or Ireland to the 
ser train in which the deceased was 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, cr her, ; rouse s.on, the Insurunce Coupon on this 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the fout. 
This paper may be Jeft at his, or her, place of bode, so long as 
PROVIDED Ai.+O, that the said sum shail be paid to the 
legal representative of suel jerson injured, should death resuit 
and that mutice of the accideut be given within, three days 
of its occurrence. 


es, aa Ooo mumber of nee be 
each—-not for one only. & 
E.C., to whom notices of ‘claim, under the following conditions, 
legal representative of any person killed by 
travelling as Pe pas enger (iveitnding post odice servantsin 
page, or the yaperin which it 18, with lis, or her, usual xizna- 
the coupon ts signed. 
from such accident within three culondar wonths thereafter, 
In the event of a:person, not being a railway 


scrvart on duty, pera suicide, bor engayed ian 

& i OG ieyslact Gaving the current num: er el irarson's 
Weekly on hin, or her, at the time of Le: ug ki'led 

by urailway accident n the Unit: d Kins edo, althoush not hy 
anaccident toang teacein which he, or she, may be travelling aa 
@ passenger, the legal representative of the deecased will receive 
the smn of ONE HUNDR.D POUNDS, whether the eo: on 


be sigi.ed or not, provided uot.ce iv every case be given to ‘lie 
Ocksn ACCIDENT AND GUNRANTER Corponation, Limtrrn, 
36 to 44 Moorge te Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

Que Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen. 
tative of avy cyclist who meets bis death by a-cident wlile 
actually ridirga cycle, provided that decease dat the tine of 
such accident bal iv VW , or her, possession, the Tusurauce 
Coupon on this page, or the paper whiei it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written an ink or pene on the sycece 

rovidedat the foot, wud that death occurred within tw 
1ours thereafter, and tl Ht notice was given of sich 
the said Corporation atabove addie-s within three ays of its 
occurrence. ‘This }» wey bo leit ut bis, or ber, place of 
abode, so loug as the conpon is signed. 

One Hundred Pouras will le paid to the legal representa. 
tive of anyo:edymy as the dircet and sole result of injuries 
intlicted upon him (or her) withiuthe United Kiusdom by a 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that deith ocenrs within twenty- 
four hours from the ree ipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have sigved ibis Coupon-Insurance- 
Ticket in the syace provided at the fout, that he (or she) shall 
notat the tim: Le on the acro;-lane nor enynged iu aeronautics, 
endthat notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three duys of its occurrence, 

The above couditicns are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good forthe currcut week of issue only, 
and entitles tle holder to the benefit of, an lis subject to the 
conditions of, the ‘Qcean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 189. Kisks Nos. 2nd 3. 

The Purebase of this Publication is admitted to be the 
mentofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print o the 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journ, or of the said 
corporation. No on cin recover on more than one oupon- 
Insurauce-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

Subscribers who have duly prid a a twelvemonth’s sub 
scription for PEARSON'S WE in advance to their 
pewsagent, on te then Publisher, need not, during the period 
covered by’ their sabscription, sign the co “upon, or carry 
the paper on their person. It iso ly nec seary Yo SOR si 
the rowsazgent's receipt to the publisher of i pake 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C, and a cortifieste™ wil 
sent in exchange. 


SAMI LG sss csencssssseesecaenssonvescagsesionsurssses 


Availabie from 9 a.m. Wednesday, August 9th, 1911, 
uatil midoight, Thursday, August t/t, 1911. 


SSS SS SSS SS 


EVERYONE BENEFITS 


by the wise use of things which experience has proved to be valuable and helpful to humanity. All are liable, in a 
greater or lesser degree, to the same troubles, and even the strongest person will suffer occasionally from ailments due 
to an irregular action of the digestive organs. Whenever you are troubled with sick headache—biliousness—acidity 
of the stomach—flatulence—constipation—pains in the back, sallow complexion—spots before the vision— 
accompanied by general want of tone, it is safe to conclude that the stomach is deranged, the bowels out of order, 
and the liver sluggish. An unhealthy state of these organs 1s the most fruitful cause of disease. You can, however, 
correct the irregular conditions mentioned and restore yourself to good health 


the required doses of Beecham’s Pills. Few people escape the distress of a disordered liver from time to time—when 
there is an acute bilious attack and the kidneys atso may not act properly. Taken as directed, Beecham’s Pills will 
eliminate the excess of bile, regulate the liver, and cleanse the kidneys. There is no more valuable medicine for the 
purpose, or indeed for any irregularity of the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bowels. Not the least beneficial result of 
taking Beecham’s Pills is their bracing effeot upon the nervous system. The feeling of lightness and brightness 
experienced after the elimination of impurities from the body is @ convincing proof of the efficacy of this justly 
celebrated and world-famous specific. These pills have been declared to be “ worth a guineaa box.” It is a medicine 


{ 
| 
no one can really afford to be without. There is no other household remedy just as good. The people who 

remain the healthiest take v3 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancs. 
Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1; (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 


EVERYONE 
HOLIDAY DELIGHTFUL | 
STORIES AND CHARMING 


Yellow Cover Series White Cover Series 


FEES Sar 


wile: ‘aS 


waver aN 


THE LONELY SUBALTERN | THE WORLD BETWEEN THEM | 
By Fergus Hume. | By Charlotte M. Brame 
THE SHULAMITE | FOR HER DEAR SAKE 4 
By A. & C. Askew. By Bertha M. Clay. sf 
THE ENDING OF MY DAY LORD ELESDENES WIFE | 
By “ Rita.” 7 By Charlotte M. Brame. | 
STRANLEIGH’S MILLIONS , THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE 
By Robert Barr. By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. } 
A DAUGHTER OF THE REDS A MAD LOVE 
By Max Pemberton. By Charlotte M. Brame. | 
ME AND MYN A GIRL TO LOVE 
By S. R. Crockett. By Bertha M. Clay. \ 
THE YARN of OLD HARBOUR TOWN BARBARA’S STORMY WOOING 
By W. Clark Russell. By Bertha M. Clay. 
THE IVORY BOX LADY EVELYN’S FOLLY 


By Dick Donovan. By Charlotte M. Brame. 


Price 6d. each at all Booksellers; or 8d. each post paid (inland), three volumes for Is. 10d., six for Ss. 4d., and tw 
elve for 6s. 6d., from C. Arti. 
Pearson Ltd., Henrietta Street, London, W.C., from whom a complete list of Sixpenny Novels, over 170 titles, may be obtained on application. 


a 
—— eee ee 
—— 


By John Strange Winter. By Charlotte M. Brame. 
oa OF THE SLUMS FOR ANOTHER’S SIN 


